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ONE YEAR OF GERMAN OCCUPATION 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan for Social Studies 
Classes 


KEY TOPICS 

1, Allied occupation policy: its aims and methods. ' 

2. Shortéomings of Allied rule in Germany; the reasons 
back of them. 


3. Our future responsibilities in Germany, and how we 


gan best live up to them. 


KEY QUESTIONS 

1. What was the goal of the United Nations as expressed 
in the Yalta communique? (“To destroy German militarism 
and Nazism, thus ensuring that Germany will never again 
thé able to disturb the peace of the world.”) 

2. What specific declarations were made regarding occu- 
pation policy? (Disarming and disbanding of all German 
armed forces; breaking up the General Staff; removal or 
@estruction of all potential war industries; punishment of 
War criminals; reparations, abolishing of Nazi party, laws, 
@ganizations and institutions. ) 
© 8. Where was the provisional settlement for Germany 
Worked out? (At Potsdam, July, 1945.) How long will this 
Settlement remain in effect? (Until the final peace treaty is 
Migned.) What form of administratio. was set up? (Parti- 
fion of Germany into four zones, British, French, Russian 
land American.) What is the Allied Control Council? (Admin- 
Btration consisting of Supreme Commanders of the four 
powers, meeting in Berlin.) Why has this Council had diffi- 
®ulty in reaching decisions? (A unanimous vote is necessary. ) 
»4. Name some of the German industries to be eliminated 
@ restricted. (Synthetic gasoline, rubber, tractors, radio 
Mansmitters to be eliminated; production of steel, chemicals, 
Mechanical and electrical products to be curtailed. ) 

» 5. Why do some Britishers oppose this de-industrialization 
Plan? (British zone is most highly industrialized, thus British 
xpayers might have to pay for German food imports; Ger- 
Many was Britain’s best European customer; European 

pendence on Germany.) 

» 6. What are some of the causes for Allied failure in re-edu- 
Mating Germany? (Lack of dependable textbooks and Ger- 
an-speaking teachers. Confusion resulting from artificial 
ision of Germany under four independent rules. ) 


ESTIONS FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
» 1. The rapid withdrawal of American occupation troops 
M@idangers the American Military Government. What meas- 
ites should our Goverment take to rectify this situation? 
Fi 2. Why are the French opposed to a central administra- 
mn for Germany? 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 
AMERICA IS NO LONGER A MELTINGPOT (pp. 6, 7) 


Questions. for Rapid Check: 

1. What proportion of our immigrants came from Eur- 
rope? (85 per cent.) 

2. When was the first general immigration law passed in 
the U. S.? (1882.) Explain the “quota system.” 

3. How did the character of our immigration change 
toward the end of the last century? (After 1890, the majority 
came from southern and eastern Europe.) 

4. What must an immigrant guarantee before he is al- 
lowed to remain permanently? (That he will not have to 
be supported by the Government. ) 


For Discussion: 

Should authority be given to the U.N, to direct the move- 
ment of persons from distressed areas to others better able 
to support them? 

For Further Reference: 

“The Fourth R,” by Naomi Jolles, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, July, 1945, p. 16. 

The Refugees Are Now Americans, by Maurice R. Davie 
and Samuel Koenig, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 111, Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 10c. 

A Nation of Nations, by Louis Adamic, Harper & Bros., 
New York 1945, $3.50. 


ALASKA, LAND OF OPPORTUNITY (pp. 14. 15) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What was “Seward’s Folly” and why was it so named? 
(Secretary of State Seward’s purchase of Alaska for $7,200,- 
000.) From what nation was it purchased? (Russia. ) 

2. How does Alaska compare in size to the United States? 
(It is almost one-fifth as large.) How long is its coastline? 
(33,964 miles — farther than the distance around the world. ) 
What is its population? (72,524). What is its highest moun- 
tain? (McKinley. ) 

3. Name some of Alaska’s mineral resources. (Tin, 
chrome, iron, coal, oil, gold.) What factors hold back Alas- 
ka’s industrial development? (Poor transportation; unbal- 
anced economy; underpopulation. ) 

4. What are Alaska’s three chief farming regions? (The 
Matunuska and Tanana valleys; Kenai peninsula. ) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Should Alaska be admitted to the union as the 49th 
state? 


JEXT WEEK: SPECIAL ISSUE ON SMALL- TOWNS 
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---LAKE LOUISE 
eo EMERALD LAKE 


in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


Let the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies...the fun 
of a world-famous resort 
hotel...make this your most 
unforgettable vacation! 
Golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, trail riding, 
hiking—in a scenic wonderland. 


Low-Cost 2-3-4-6-Day All-Expense Tours 
from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 
June 15th at Banff, westbound —at Field, 
eastbound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. 


Air-conditioned train service. These trips 
can also be planned as a stopover en route 
to or from the Pacific Northwest; Cali- 
fornia or an Alaska Cruise. Further infor- 
mation and reservations from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. 
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WEEK published weekly, 
at Dayton, O., under Act of March 3, 

80c a school year each 
1, Ohio. 


September through May inclusive except during 
1879. Contents 
(32 issues) or 40c a semester each (16 issues); 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
May 13, 1946 


Big 4 Conference: At which the 
Allies will consider the signing 
of peace treaties. The issues 
behind the conference. 

Liquid Gold: Fourth in a series of 
international products aftect- 
ing the economy of the world — 
Know Your World feature on 
petroleum. 

William Jennings Bryan: Builders 
of America. 

Special articles on small towns: 
Small town government — how 
the small town is run. Life in 
the Small Town. The problem 
of recreation for youth in the 
small town - The discontent of 
youth in the small town with- 
out adequate recreation facili- 
ties. 


























| 2. The purchase of Alaska was con- 
sidered by Seward’s contemporaries a 
foolish extravagance. Has history 
proved that Seward was right? 

3. What measures should be taken 
to develop Alaska’s industrial economy? 
Activity: ~ 

Point out on a map of Alaska the 
principal towns, -tc, What is the most 
western point? (Attu.) Compare the 
latitude of Alaskan towns with those of 
Norway, Holland and other European 
countries. How great a distance sepa- 
rated Alaska from Russia? (1% miles.) 
If it is twelve noon in your town, what 
time is it in Alaska? 

For Further Reference: 

‘Strategic Alaska Looks Ahead,” by 
Emest H. Gruening, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, September, 1942, p. 
281. 

Opportunity in Alaska, by George 
Sundborg, Macmillan, New York, 1945, 
$2.50. 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. How did the Nazis apply the pre- 
cept of “divide and conquer?” What 
arguments did they to persuade 
each of the various groups in Germany 
that they would profit from Nazi rule? 

2. Have you ever heard any of these 
arguments use in this country? Were 
you taken in by them? How can you 
recognize false propaganda when you 
read it? 


use 


hear or 
For Furthrer Reference: 
Der Fuehrer: Hitler Rise to Power, by 





Konrad Heiden, Houghton-Miffiin, 

ton, Mass., 1944, $3.00. 
Prelude to Silence: the End of the 

German Republic, by Arnold Brecht® 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave,” 

New York 11, 1944, $2.00. } 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE (p. 16) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. The hundredth anniversity off 
what famous inventor is being cele-% 
brated this year? (George Westing-¥ 
house. ) 

2. Name some of Westinghouse’s in-% 
ventions. (Alternating current system; 
air-brake; electric railway signals; elec- 
tric locomotive; steam turbine.) 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Do you think that Westinghouse | 
deserves the title “the world’s greatest 
engineer?” 

2. Name other famous scientists who™ 
have contributed to electrical research, | 





A Key to “Score Yourself” 


I. 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c, 6-b. 

II. 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-c. 

III. 1-1846; 2-alternating; 3-brake; 4 
steam. 

IV. 1-Marshall; 2-Egyptian; 
ot Nations; 4-McMahon. 
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“Atomic Energy” Report 
Being Sent to You 


Every teacher-subscriber to 
World Week in classroom quan- 
tity will receive, within a few 
days, a complimentary copy of 
Report On International Control 
of Atomic Energy, published by 
the State Department. 

This special service. to our 
teachers is in line with World 
Week’s policy to make available 
to teacher-subscribers valuable 
free materials at every opportu- 
nity. 





Semester Review Quiz 
In Separate Sheets 


Teachers will receive, with their 
May 18th issues of World Week 
(next issue), a set of semester quiz 
sheets, enough to provide each 
pupil-subscriber — with quiz 
sheet. The quiz will consist of four 
pages and will have nice variety: a 
map section, a pictorial section, and 
a straight text-quiz section. 

The semester quiz in separate 
form is a new service to. World 
Week classes, and will be continued 
next year. 
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PANNING GOLD 


With a practiced eye, this 
old-timer looks for gold in 
an Alaskan stream. But 
most gold mining there is 
done by great dredges. On 
top of the panner’s hat is a 
mosquito net which he can 
use to cover his face. Alas- 
kan mosquitoes are the 
world’s fiercest. (See page 


14.) 
Pan American Airways 
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GERMAN OCCUPATION 


After one year, how does 
the Allied record stand? © 


IMMIGRATION 


U.S. is no longer the 
world’s Melting Pot 


JUVENILE CRIME 


How to hold it back 
Ten suggested ways 
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How Ming Yuan won 





China’s award 






for valor...a 


= PARKER “51” 
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The Jap machine gun is playing havoc 
with Ming Yuan’s patrol. But the ob- 
jective must be taken. Ming Yuan 
creeps forward to flank the gun. A 
sniper fires. Ming Yuan’s shoulder is 
stitched with bullets... but he crawlson. 
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At last, half blind with pain, he gets within 
range. Pulling the pin of a hand greriade with 
his teeth, Ming Yuan hurls it into the machine 
gun nest. A flash and roar .. . then silence. 
The gun is stilled! 























Later a General faces Ming Yuan on a vast parade ground 
... reaches into an oblong case... clips something glittering 
to Ming Yuan’s tunic pocket. The private’s face flushes with 
pride. Now he wears one of China’s most coveted awards 
for bravery . . . a genuine Parker ‘‘51”’ fountain pen! 














As precious as medals... 
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Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 


This is one of the decorations China has chosen for 
her most courageous sons. This is the Parker ‘‘51” 













that feels so ‘‘right’’ in your hand. Its protected 
point seems to glide above the paper. And this 

pen alone is designed for satisfactory use of 

Parker ‘51’’ Ink that “‘dries as it writes.” 
Though still limited in supply, more 51’s 
are on jhe way. See your Parker 
dealer now.The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin 
and Toronto, Canada. 


PARKER "51" 
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Russian WAC in Berlin 
Red Zone directs traffic 


final victory on May 8, 1945, the Allied Nations di- 

vided Germany into 4 zones of occupation. Today 
there is not one Germany, but four Germanies. How well 
have the United States, Russia, Britain, and France managed 
the occupation during the year? 

In one respect the Big Four have been unsuccessful — 
Hitlerism is still alive in Germany. This was shown clearly 
on the night of March 31, when U. S. Army Counter-Intel- 
ligence corps troops swooped down and arrested 800 ring- 
leaders of a Nazi undercover movement. 

The leader of this movement was 32-year-old Arthur Ax- 
mann, former chief of the Hitler Youth Movement. He and 
200 of his fellow Nazis had been in United States and British 
custody since December, 1945. The raid on March 31 caught 
the remainder of his gang, some 800 ringleaders in a plot to 
form another Nazi regime in Germany. 

All the ringleaders were comparatively young. Using 
business firms as a cover for their activities, they moved 
about almost freely in the American and British occupation 
zones. They had just begun to enter the Russian territory, 
but they had not yet gotten to the French zone. 

The movement had long-term aims. It was not concerned 
with sabotage, or immediate political activity. Its purpose 
was to erect a powerful organization which would be able 
to influence German ‘politics in the future — along Hitlerian 
lines. 

The discovery of a Nazi plot almost a year after the de- 
feat of Nazi Germany seems to show that something may be 
wrong with our occupation policies. Let us review these 
policies. 

Master plans for the future Germany were blueprinted at 
Yalta in February, 1945, before the German surrender. 
There Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin stated that the goal 
of the United Nations was to “destroy German militarism 
and Nazism.” This was to ensure that Germany would never 
again. be able to disturb the peace of the world. 

The Big Three declared that they were determined to dis- 


f YEAR ago this week Germany surrendered. After the 
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ALLIES DISAGREE ON POLICIES 
FOR THE CONTROL OF GERMANY 


international 
German motorcycle police trained by U. S. Military 
Government going on duty in Frankfort, U. S. zone. 


arm and disband all German armed forces and break up for 
all time the German general staff. They also would remove 
or destroy all German military equipment, eliminate or con- 
trol all German industry that could be used for military pro- 
duction, and bring all war criminals to just and swift punish- 
ment. They did not want to destroy the people of Germany, 
but they did want to wipe out Nazism and militarism. 

It was at Yalta that the Big Three proposed the partition 
ot Germany into four zones to carry out their plans. The 
forces of the United States, Britain, Russia, and France 
would each occupy a separate zone. (See map on page 5.) 
The four occupation zones were to be coordinated by an 
Allied Control Council with headquarters in Berlin. The 
Supreme Commanders of the four occupying powers com- 
posed the council and all decisions would have to be reached j 
by unanimous vote. A single member of the Council could } 
block united action. : 

In July, 1945 — eleven weeks after V-E Day —a second 'y 
Big Three conference was held in Germany, at Potsdam. It j 
was attended by Truman, Attlee, and Stalin. This conference 
worked out a temporary settlement for Germany and that is 
the present plan which sets Allied Policy. It is to remain in 
effect until a final peace treaty is drafted’and signed. 

In their Potsdam Declaration, the Big Three announced 
they would assist in the reconstruction of German life on a 
democratic and peaceful basis. They hoped it would be 
possible for the German people to take their place among 
the free and peaceful peoples of the world. 

Both the Yalta and Potsdam conferences laid down the 
“triple-D” plan for Germany — de-nazification, de-militariza- 
tion and de-industrialization. 

De-nazification has proceeded at a fast pace. All Nazis in 
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government positions have been 
dismissed. Those who were guilty 
of war crimes have been or are be- 
ing tried and punished. Most Nazis 
who occupied any position of im- 
portance in Germany 
have lost their jobs. 
De-militarization of Germany 
may be considered practically fin- 
ished. The Germany Army, Air 
Force, and Navy no longer exist. 
The equipment of the German 
Army and Air Force has been de- 
stroyed and the ships of the Navy 
distributed among the. Allies. The 
German General Staff, which has 
always been the brain of the Ger- 
man Army, no longer exists. Many 
of its high-ranking officers are on 
trial as war criminals and the AIl- 
lies do not intend to permit Ger- 
many to form another general staff. 
De-industrialization of Germany 
turned out to be very difficult be- 
cause each of the Allies had differ- 


industry 


ent ideas as to how it should be 

done. For seven months, more than a thousand experts from 
four nations worked over the problem of making a satisfac- 
tory plan. Finally, on March 28, the Allied Control Council 
members in Berlin all approved and made public a plan. 

Briefly, here are the plan’s provisions: All war industries 
are to be eliminated. Germany will be mostly an agricultural 
country. The standard of living will be reduced to that of 
1932, worst of the depression years, which is 30 per cent 
below the level of 1938. She will be permitted some exports 
to pay for the occupation costs. All plants that are not needed 
for these requirements will be taken over by the Allies in 
payment for the war. 

Among the industries to be eliminated are synthetic gaso- 
line and rubber, tractors, and radio transmitters. German 
steel production is to be cut by 67 per cent, the chemical 
industry by 55 per cent, machine building industry by two- 
thirds, and the electrical industry by one-half. These things 
are all supposed to be done by 1949. 

This is the United Nations “bill” to Germany for plunging 
the world into war. The general plan agreed on by the Allied 
Control Plan, however, will be carried out by four nations 
occupying the four different zones. Up to now each of the 
occupying nations has run its zone in its own way, Each 
country wanted different things in Germany. 

The British are worried about the proposed cutting down 
of Germany’s industry. It might mean the British taxpayers 
would have to foot’the bill for German food imports because 
the British zone is the most highly industrialized and pro- 
duces very little food. It has been reported that there is 
growing dissatisfaction in British Government circles with 
the Potsdam agreement and the Allied Council’s decision to 
limit German industrial production. 

One reason is that Germany was Britain’s best customer 
in Europe. Britain would like a market for her goods and the 
only way Germany would be able to pay for these British 
imports would be to export industrial products. Another 
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reason is that Germany was the industrial heart of Europe, 


How, ask the British, can Europe recover if Germany is 
de-industrialized? . 

France, on the other hand, would like the industrialized 
Ruhr and the Rhineland detached from Germany and, with 
the Saar area, placed under French control. 

Russia’s aims in her zone seem to be directed towards 
building up a Communist Germany The Nation, March 30, 
reports that, “The Soviet in its zone has thrust its support 
openly and ruthlessly to the 
Communist Party.” 

The Nation also takes no- 
tice of reports that Social 
Democrats who oppose Rus- 
sia’s plan to unify the Social 
Democratic Party and the 
German Communist Party 
inte One group are being ar- 
rested and held at the Buch- 
enwald and Sachsenhausen 





Acme 
Our military police check German civilians 
entering a city in U. S. occupation zone. 


concentration camps. This forced unification of the Social 
Democrats and the Communists will put the combined party 
under Communist control. When Germany is finally united it 
will be the most powerful in the country. In all four zones 
re-education has been a problem, too. Re-education is mov- 
ing slowly, due partly to a lack of responsible German educa- 
tors. Correspondents have found that the Germans are un- 
aware of their war crimes. They seem to care less that the 
war was waged than that the war was lost. It has been re- 
reported that if Allied troops were withdrawn tomorrow, the 
Nazis would again take over. 

The re-education of Germany is being conducted on two 
levels: (1) for adults and (2) for children. Adult education 
is carried out through newspapers, magazines, and the radio. 
These are controlled by the Allied Military Government, 
and for this reason the Germans distrust them as “propa- 
ganda.” 

The re-education of children is even more difficult. There 
are not enough textbooks or dependable teachers. Germans 
up to the age of 22 are the most hostile elements of the pop- 
ulation. Drew Middleton has said in the New York Times 
that German re-education is not a failure, but neither is it a 
success. Its success will depend upon a long occupation. 
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Berlin Allied zones are governed by Col. Gen. Gorbatov (Russia), Maj. Gen. 
Line (Brit.), Brig. Gen. de Beauchesne (France), Maj. Gen. Parks, (U. $.). 
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Map shows how Germany is divided into four occupation zones. City of Berlin also is divided into 4 zones. 


Most observers agree that the root of the difficulty in Ger- 
many is the division of the country into four zones, each 
ruled independently by different countries. The German 
government today reflects the differences of opinion among 
the Big Four. The Allied Control Council is split 3 to 1 
against France on the subject of centralization. 

The unwillingness of the French to consent to the unifica- 
cation or centralization of the four different occupation gov- 
ernments now ruling Germany is not as unreasonable as it 
may appear. France has been invaded by Germany twice 
in a quarter of a century. Naturally the French are afraid 
of a strong, unified Germany. They know that without the 
giant industries of the Ruhr and the Saar, Germany cannot 
be a great military power. Therefore, they are unwilling to 
consent to any unification plan that includes the Ruhr and 
the Saar in Germany. 

The French propose that the Ruhr and Saar be separated 
from Germany and placed under international control. The 
rest of Germany would be united. The Ruhr and the Saar 
would then produce for all of Europe including Germany. 

The British claim that the organization of central German 
administrative agencies is being blocked by the Soviet Union 
and France, 
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Nor are we entirely blameless. Our chief fault, in the view ; 
of many observers, has been the rapid withdrawal of Ameri- 
can occupying forces from Germany. We have withdrawn i 
troops too hastily and failed to supply replacements. The 4 


American Military Government is understaffed and much of 
its present staff, according to newspaper accounts, is not of 
the highest quality. 

It has been said that when Germany was divided, the 
Russians got the farms, the British and French got the indus- 
tries, and the Americans got the scenery. Southern Germany, i 
where the American zone is located, is beautiful, but not 
outstanding for either farms or industry. Most of the food 
has to be imported and the population is on a starvation diet. 

There has been no agreement either in the United States 
or in the American zone in Germany as to what should be 
done there. Officials have argued among themselves. A news- 
paper editor touring the zone recently said the American 
people must feed the Germans in the American zone or 
abandon the occupation. 

America, which has worked so hard for victory in the war, 
must not fail in the peace. Before her is the choice of con- 
tributing her full share tocontroland occupation of Germany, 
or facing the responsibility for new German aggression. 
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ONLY A TRICKLE OF IMMI- 
GRANTS IS ENTERING U.S. 
FROM THE OLD WORLD 


HIS month two thousand men and women will travel 

from European ports to settle in the United States. Be- 
fore many years, most of them will be American citizens, 
living in metropolitan centers and small towns, working in 
faatories, shops and laboratories, sending their children to 
school — taking part in the American way of life. Their story 
is the latest chapter in the unfinished tale of immigration to 
the United States, a story which goes back to the Pilgrims 
more than 300 years ago. 

Except for the Indians, all Americans are immigrants or 
the descendants of immigrants. In the 326 years since the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock, thirty-nine million 
people have come to America to live. Nine million of them 
returned to their former homes. The remainder stayed, and 
became America’s most resource — her 
people. 

Today’s immigrants, like the 2,000 arriving this month, 
are mostly refugees. They are a tiny portion of those who 
suffered during the past years of war under Hitler’s reign of 
tyranny and violence 


precious natural 


It is nothing new for people to come here to escape the 
political evils of their homelands. The Pilgrims came to find 
freedom of religion. One of our big waves of immigration 
followed the unsuccessful German revolution of 1848. 

But there were other reasons in the past which brought 
new settlers. America was the land of opportunity. Until 50 
years ago, our young country had more than enough land 
and work for all who could get here. Immigration was 
encouraged, 

With the rapid expansion into the West, and the growth 
of industries after the Civil War, the need for farmers and 
industrial workers became urgent. States set up offices to 






































Western Hemisphere immigrants admitted without limit. 
Certain number from Europe, Australia, Africa, China, 
and Near East admitted yearly. Most Asiatics are barred. 
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AMERICA IS NO LONGEPA 





Wide World 


Hungarian immigrants landing in New York. Thousands 
of Europeans like these entered U.S. before World Warl. 


advertise their advantages. Railroads sent agents abroad to 
sell tickets on their expanding lines, and to find labor to 
drive iron rails still farther into the West. 

From Europe alone came 85 per cent of our immigrants. 
Another 11 per cent came from Canada, Mexico and other 
Western Hemisphere countries. Up to 1890, most of those 
arriving at our shores were from northern and western 
Europe, mainly from Britain, Ireland, Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. 

Towards the end of the last century, the situation changed. 
America was no longer a pioneer’s country. The best land 
was already under cultivation, and immigrant farmers were 
no longer needed. Depressions swept the country, and jobs 
were not available for all comers. And it was at this point 
that the character of our immigration changed. 

The “old” immigration gave way to the “new.” The great 
majority of immigrants, after 1890, came from southern and 
eastern Europe. They were chiefly unskilled workmen. 
Immigration reached its all-time peak during 1901-1910 
when nearly nine million people arrived here. Two-thirds of 
them were from Russia, Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

Immigration was mostly free and unregulated until 1882. 
Then the first general immigration law was passed to bar 
criminals, diseased persons and lunatics. Another law forbade 
the entry of Chinese. This was the first real move in answer 
to protests by certain groups against foreign “cheap” labor. 
Here was the beginning of American policy to pick and 
choose among her immigrants. It was widely extended in 
1917, when a new law barred immigration from almost all 
of Asia. The same law excluded all who could not read or 
write. 

It was not until the 1920s that a limit was set for the 
yearly total of immigrants. Our present quota system was 
worked out in laws of 1921, 1924 and 1929, restricting 
immigration to a little more than 150,000 a year. Under the 
quota system, each country is assigned a certain share of this 
total. The quota for each country was based on the number 
of people from that nation in the United States in 1920. 
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‘A MELTING POT 





Acme 


Released from Oswego refugee camp, Lederer family 
of Yugoslavia taste their first American “hot dog.” 


Suppose for example, 10 per cent of the people in the U. S. 
were Irish by birth or descent. This would mean that 10 
per cent of 150,000, or 15,000, would be the annual quota 
for Eire. 

Since there were many more people in the United States 
from northern and western Europe than from southern and 
eastern Europe, the law favored the “old” immigrant coun- 
tries. This national-origins act did not apply to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Before he is allowed to remain permanently in this coun- 

"try, an immigrant must guarantee that he will not have to be 
financially supported by the Government. Either he must 
have money or property of his own, or he must find a spon- 
sor within the United States who is willing to undertake the 
responsibility for his care. 

Against this background, let’s see where we stand on im- 
migration today. War conditions abroad and the difficulty of 
travel cut immigration since 1930 to a low point. From 1933 
through 1944, only 17 per cent of our annual quotas were 
used, and during this period 528,549 immigrants entered 
the country. Just under half of these were refugees. 

Individuals and numerous private and governmental 
groups have long been active in helping to resettle perse- 
cuted and homeless victims of tyranny. American aid to war 
refugees took its most dramatic form in August 1944 when 
nearly one thousand refugees arrived in the United States, 
brought by Army transports from camps in southern Italy. 

They were selected from among thousands who had fled to 
Italy from other parts of Europe. Under special arrange- 
ments, they were placed in an emergency refugee center at 
Fort Ontario, near Oswego, New York. Original plans were 
to offer a temporary home for these refugees until after the 
war. A thriving community sprang up at Oswego, and, for 
more than a year, these guests from 19 nations had some 
measure of security. 

Then, last December, they heard the glad news from 
President Truman that he was ararnging for them to remain 
permanently in this country instead of returning them to 


Europe. Within the short space of six weeks after their re- 
lease from Oswego, these newest of immigrants were settled 
in eighty communities across the nation. 

In aiding the Oswego group, President Truman at the 
same time pointed out that many more refugees needed such 
aid. The President ordered the State Department to set up 
new consular offices near European refugee centers to help 
possible immigrants to enter the United States. 

The War Shipping Administration was asked to make 
transportation available. And the President called upon wel- 
fare organizations to meet the costs of bringing additional 
refugees, particularly children, to this country. 

This program, in strict accordance with quota regulations, 
is now beginning to take effect. But it cannot possibly start 
any new flood of immigration. The central European nations 
from which almost all refugees will come have an annual 
quota of 39,000, and the law says that no more than one- 
tenth of this number may enter in any one month. 

The United States is also taking active part in the United 
Nations Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons, now 
at work in London. The Committee is attempting to find an 
international solution for the future of two million homeless 
Europeans. 

A recent Congressional report suggested that no major 
changes should be made in our present immigration system. 
But there is now a bill before the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization which proposes that present 
quotas be cut in half tor the next ten years. Supporters of the 
bill point to the present shortage of jobs and housing as 
reasons for this further restriction. 


Strong Support for More Immigration. 


But there is also strong support for a more liberal immi- 
gration policy. Those in favor of these moves point out that 
we have an international responsibility to share in taking 
care of the world’s homeless. Immigrants, even filling our 
present quotas, would be such a tiny numerical addition to 
our population that they would not disturb employment 
conditions here. And, now as in the past, newcomers to 
America can bring new blood, new ideas and new variety to 
our way of life. 

One suggestion to liberalize our immigration policy is to 
permit the unused quota of any year to carry over to the next 
year. Another idea is to find a different basis for the quota 
system than our present national-origins basis. 

The heaviest demand for entry now comes from countries 
with the smallest quotas. Other action is being urged to es- 
tablished quotas for the present Asiatic barred areas. The 
Chinese exclusion act was repealed in 1943, as a friendly 
gesture to our wartime ally. And Congress is now working 
on a proposal to permit immigration from India. 

America used to be known as the Melting Pot of the world 
—a container of many different peoples, customs and his- 
tories mixed together into a new, vigorous and strong nation. 
But it is difficult to think of our country in this fashion any 
longer. Since the 1920s, there have been few new ingredi- 
ents added to the Pot. Even with the probability of increased 
postwar immigration, mass movements to the United States 
are a part of the past. While we take an active part in reliev- 
ing the plight of refugees, those who do come to America 
will be limited in number. For better or worse, the Melting 


Pot is cooling. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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“@ UILTY! Si months. ext case. 
A boy hangs his head, shambles after a guard. An 


iron-barred door slams, 

Last year, tragedies like this were played in alarming 
numbers. The United States had its largest crime increase 
in 15 years. More than one out of every five persons arrested 
were under 21 years of age. Our youth committed 15 per 
cent of all murders, 62 per cent of all car thefts, 51 per cent 
of all burglaries, 36 per cent of all other robberies, 34 
per cent of thefts, 26 per cent of arsons. 

These are the figures for 1945, but the tragedy does not 
stop there. We have more than a rising wave of juvenile 
crime. Seven out of ten adult criminals were delinquents 
in their youth. Therefore, we can expect that a large per- 
centage of our youthful offenders will become confirmed 
criminals later. How can we prevent this? 

We must first ask why more and more boys and girls are 











How Can We Hold Ba" 


kicking over the traces? Is it true that some boys and girls 
are born just plain “bad”? 

No, say social scientists. There is no criminal type. 
Criminals are molded by their surroundings — both human 
and physical. Father Flanagan, founder of Boys Town, in 
Omaha, Nebraska, says: “There is no bad boy. There are 
only bad examples, bad parents, bad environment.” 

A chief cause of the increase in juvenile crime, says 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, is the breakdown of the home. During the war, thou- 
sands of homes were disrupted, Fathers, sons, and brothers 
went into the service. Mothers left their homes to take their 
places on the assembly lines and in the fields. Teen-agers 
were left to shift for themselves. The steadying influence 
of the school was weakened. Thousands of underpaid 
teachers went into industry. Thousands of teen-agers left 
school to join the labor force. They had money in their 
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Crime Trends by Geographic Divisions, 1944-45. 
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We need more city playg ‘ 1 
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pockets and independence— more than they knew what 
to do with. There was no one to guide them. Many stumbled 
into trouble. 

But the end of the war did not end juvenile delinquency. 
There are still broken homes, underprivileged homes, homes 
where parents fight and quarrel. All these help to create 
an environment that breeds delinquency. The basic needs 
of boys and girls from such homes go unsatisfied. There is 
a lack of love, of security, of the feeling of being wanted, 
of mattering to oneself and to others. 

Unfavorable home conditions often can be counter- 
balanced by favorable conditions outside the home. Parents 
must recognize their responsibility to their children. But the 
various forces in the community — schools, churches, clubs, 
and the Government — must shoulder their share too. Only 
teamwork can help boys and girls develop into useful citi- 
zens. Only teamwork can wipe out the blot of juvenile crime. 


Press Assa. 
We need community programs. 
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WHAT WE MUST DO 

1. Set up community-wide recreation programs, 
including teen canteens and playgrounds. 

2. Enlist intelligent adult leadership for con- 
structive community youth programs. 

8. Educate adults. Teach “delinquent parents” 
how to deal with their children’s prob- 
lems. 

4. Provide more funds for schools and higher 
salaries for teachers; emphasize character 
training. 

5. Make wider use of church facilities for youth 
activities, on a seven-day-week basis. 

6. Oppose all movies, magazines, and books 
“glorifying” crime, criminals, and loose 
morals. 

7. Clean up slums; more playgrounds and 
settlement houses in tenement districts. 

8. Improve Federal, State, county, and local 
prisons and reformatories for juveniles. 

9. Use special courts and bureaus to deal with 
juvenile offenders like the special division 
recently set up in Department of Justice. 

10. Avoid the demoralizing effect of criminal 
records. Wipe out records against first 
offenders who “go straight.” 





Frederic Lewis 


More churches should have youth programs. 


Pictograph for Public Affairs, Committee, Ine, 
Community programs for 
teen-age activities should 
be diversified. 








































Press Association 


Hafez Afifi (right) succeeds Quo Tai- 
chi as Security Council chairman. 


Jap Conservatives Win 


What Happened: The campaign 
shouting in Japan is over and the re- 
sults are in. Some 26,000,000 Japanese 
men and women had their say. What 
they said gave the Liberals 139 seats; 
the Social-Democrats (Socialists), 92; 
the Progressives, 91; the Independents, 
84; and the Communists, 5. The rest of 
the 466 seats in the Diet (Parliament) 
went to an assortment of minor political 
parties. The incoming Diet is expected 
to meet May 10. Premier Shidehara’s 
Cabinet resigned. 

What’s Behind It: To understand the 
results of the election, one must see 
through the new party labels. The so- 
called “Liberals,” “Progressives,” and 
“Independents” — are all extremely con- 
servative parties. The Japanese people 
have voted in a conservative govern- 
ment, loyal to the Emperor. 





Te te 


U. N. Debates Spain 


What Happened: The international 
spotlight has shifted to Spain at the 
sessions of the United Nations Security 
Council. Poland’s delegate, Ambassador 
Oscar Lange, charged that the Franco 
regime in Spain is a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. He called 
upon the Security Council to direct all 
the United Nations to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. This view 
was supported by Russia and France. 

Dr. Lange argued that the Franco 
regime was not an internal affair of the 
Spanish people but a matter for all the 
United Nations. He gave the following 
reasons: 

(1) The Franco regime had been put 
in power with the support of Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy against the will 
of the Spanish people; (2) The Franco 
regime created international friction. It 
forced France to close her borders with 
Spain by massing troops on the French 
border; (8) The Franco regime was an 
active partner of the Axis in the war 
against the United Nations; (4) The 
Franco regime has permitted Spain to 
become a refuge for German war crim- 
inals, who are using Spain as a base 
from which to plan reconquest of Ger- 
many. 

The Polish resolution was opposed by 
Brazil, China, Great Britain, The Neth- 
erlands, and the United States. The 
Netherlands delegate, Dr. Eelco van 
Kleffens, said that the evidence given 


Press Association 


Japanese spectators watch election score board in front 


of Tokyo newspaper office as the returns are posted. 





by Poland did not justify intervention 
by the United Nations. Breaking eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations with 
Spain, he stated, would hurt the Span- 
ish people and might strengthen Franco 
or result in another civil war. 

Mr, Stettinius, the U. S. representa- 
tive on the Council, said that while the 
United States hoped that Franco would 
be removed, it insisted that it be done 
by the Spanish people themselves, 
peacefully. 

Earlier, Franco’s Cabinet had issued 
a statement denying as “false” Poland’s 
charges that it was endangering world 
peace, It invited members of the United 
Nations to send a commission to Spain 
to investigate Poland’s earlier accusa- 
tion that German technicians are car- 
rying on work on atomic bombs in 
Spain. In an apparent bid to gain favor 
with the Allied nations, the Spanish for- 
eign office issued an order “freezing” 
the assets of 330 Nazi-owned firms in 
Spain. 

Before the Security Council took up 
the issue of Spain, Iran turned up again, 
like the proverbial bad penny. Seven 
of the eleven members of the Council 
were opposed to Russia’s demand that 
the Iranian question be dropped from 
the agenda. Despite Iran’s last-minute 
appeal that this be done, it was felt by 
most of the delegates that the Teheran 
government was acting under pressure 
from Moscow. 

A temporary “out” was found when 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, cautioned the Council 
that keeping the Iranian case on the 
agenda might be illegal. The matter 
was then referred to the Committee of 
Experts. 

What’s Behind It: The major powers 
agree that Franco must go. They differ 
on how to get rid of him and on who 
should replace him. Britain and the 
United States would not like to see the 
Franco regime replaced by a Commu- 
nist government. The British feel that 
their security in the Mediterranean 
would be imperiled by such a govern- 
ment athwart the eastern gateway to 
the Mediterranean. Russia wants to see 
restored in Spain the political groups 
from whom Franco took power. These 
groups included the Russian-supported 
International Brigade. The Polish 
charges may result in a change opposite 
to that which all the powers want. 
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The League Is Dead 


What Happened: Representatives of 
thirty-two nations assembled in Geneva 
last month to hold a “wake” for the late 
League of Nations. Like Mare Anthony 
at Caesar's funeral, they came to bury 
not to praise. 

This was the first session since De- 
cember 14, 1939, when the League, 
because of the war, became inactive. 
Dr. Carl Hambro of Norway, who was 
re-elected Assembly President, de- 
clared: “We are not assembled here to 
discuss why our efforts were unavailing 
in the years gone by. We know that 
we were lacking in moral courage. . . 
that we were reluctant to show respon- 
sibility for great decisions where great- 
ness was needed, and we know that we 
cannot escape history.” 

The purpose of this wind-up session 
was to transfer to the League’s “inher- 
itor” —the United Nations —the vari- 
ous documents and property of the 
League of Nations. 

What’s Behind It: The official 
“death” of the League of Nations took 
place a little over twenty-five years after 
its birth on November 15, 1920. It 
showed great promise at that time but 
as it grew in years it met one defeat 
after another. It failed to stop the Jap- 
anese invasion of China in 1931, Mus- 
solini’s attack on Ethiopia in 1935, and 
Hitler’s series of aggressions thereafter. 
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“Got any idea how it happened?” 
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U.N. General Assembly will use New York City Building 
at Flushing Meadow, former site of 1939-40 World’s Fair. 


Civil War in China 


What Happened: It was a short truce 
in China. Chinese forces are again bat- 
tling other Chinese forces. And this only 
a few weeks since the Chinese Central 
Government and the Chinese Commu- 
nists — through the mediation of Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall — had signed a 
truce to end the 18 years of civil war 
in that country. 

The goal of both parties is the cap- 
ture of Manchuria, the rich region 
which contains 70 per cent of the heavy 
industry of all China and half of the 
country’s railroads. The region had 
been occupied since last August by the 
Russians who are now withdrawing. 
The latest battle has been for Chang- 
chun, the capital of Manchuria and im- 
portant industrial center. Two hours 
before the Russian Army had completed 
its evacuation of that city, Chinese 
Reds opened a heavy artillery attack, 
seized the surrounding airfields. Chang- 
chun is now held by the Communists. 

Meanwhile, General Marshall, Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal envoy, is racing 
back to China with the hope of again 
bringing about a truce between the 
Government and the Communists. 

What’s Behind It: The hope for a 
unified and democratic China — a hope 
to which both sides have given lip serv- 
ice — is as distant as ever. The root of 
the present difficulty seems to be a new 
demand advanced by the Communists 
after signing the truce last January 10. 
This demand is for “a joint control” 
of Manchuria by the Reds and the Gov- 
ernment. It is hoped that General 
Marshal will once again be able to 
bring both parties together again. 


House Wrecks OPA Bill 


What Happened: The House of Rep- 
resentatives handed President Truman’s 
economic program a major defeat as it 
put heavy restrictions on future activi- 
ties of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. By a 355-42 vote, it passed to the 
Senate its version of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, the law controlling 
OPA. 

The President had asked a full year’s 
extension of the OPA and its present 
wide powers. The House limited OPA’s 
life to another nine months, and called 
for a gradual elimination of the food 
subsidy program by December 31. 
Representatives voted to end meat sub- 
sidies by next month. OPA control over 
prices was practically eliminated by 
several other amendments. One provi- 
sion requires the OPA to abandon price 
control on any item whose production 
has reached 1941 level. Another amend- 
ment would guarantee a _ reasonable 
profit to producers, processors, distrib- 
utors and retailers on every commodity 
they handle. Administration leaders 
looked to the Senate to eliminate some 
drastic House provisions and save price 
control. 

What’s Behind It: The OPA, created 
four years ago in a wartime emergency, 
is opposed by those who feel that Gov- 
ernment is exercising too much control 
over our national economy in peace- 
time. Defending the Office of Price 
Administration, Stabilization Director 
Chester Bowles said that the end of 
price control would be an invitation to 
“a joy ride to disaster,” meaning that 
inflationary conditions would soon be 
the result. ’ 
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Burck in the Buffalo Courier Express 


Go Get Him Butch! 


Wheat Flour Rationed 


What Happened: The Government 
came to closer grips with the grim 
world food shortage problem as the 
Agriculture Department prepared to 
ration wheat flour to millers and bakers 
to reduce domestic consumption by one- 
fourth. But Administration officials held 
firm against a return to general food 
rationing, claiming it would take too 
long to get the system restarted. 

Former UNRRA Director Herbert 
Lehman charged the Government with 
inaction in the face of a “known threat 
of mass starvation to two-thirds of the 
world’s people.” He recommended a 
return to rationing, regardless of any 
delay. From Great Britain came an 
offer to ration bread if the U. S. would. 

What’s Behind It: UNRRA Director 
F. H. La Guardia reported that, for 
the third successive month, shipments 
of food overseas had failed to meet goals 
set for them. And Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson said that wheat exports could 
not be met unless domestic consump- 
tion was reduced 40 per cent. 


OIC Future Dim 

What Happened: Uncle Sam’s peace- 
time program to tell the world about 
America through a State Department 
international information office faces an 
uncertain future. Several members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
wish to withhold funds for the nine- 
point program until it is submitted to 
further Congressional investigation. 

Principal objection raised is against 
the proposed foreign news activities of 
the State Department. This work would 
continue, on a modified scale, the war- 
time news work of the Office of War 
Information through an Office of In- 
ternational Information and Cultural 
Affairs — OIC, for short. 

What’s Behind It: The Associated 
Press and United Press, major news- 
gathering agencies, maintained that 
“Government cannot engage in news- 
casting without creating the fear of 
propaganda.” Unless renewed by Con- 
gress, State Department authority to 
broadcast news to any country except 
those in Latin America expires July 1. 


Atomic Energy Bill 


What Happened: Agreement was 
reached on how Uncle Sam will han- 
dle both the perplexing problems and 
the breathtaking possibilities of atomic 
energy. It was the result of months of 
work of Senator Brien McMahon and 
his Special Senate Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy, The agreement took shape in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, expect- 
ed to meet Congressional approval with- 
out major changes. 

The McMahon bill gives to a five- 
man civilian commission complete con- 
trol over all atomic energy activities 
in this country. The Commission will 
take over the Manhattan District (Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.) project, and will con- 
tinue to spend a half billion dollars 
yearly to develop both the beneficial 
peacetime application and the military 
uses of atomic power. 

The Commission will be appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Three supple- 
mentary committees will aid its work: 
(1) a military liaison committee, ap- 
pointed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, to advise on national defense 
matters; (2) a scientific and technical 
group of 9 experts; (3) a joint “watch 
dog” committee of Congressmen. 

What’s Behind It: Because of atomic 
energy’s vital importance in national 
defense the Army naturally wants to 
guard atomic secrets from other nations. 
But most scientists fear continued close 
military control, claiming that it in- 
terferes with their freedom to experi- 
ment. The McMahon bill apparently 
satisfies both groups, 


Bermuda Air Agreement 


What Happened: An Anglo-American 
aviation agreement, signed in Febru- 
ary, was in the news again. The Senate 
Commerce Committee called the pact 
illegal and asked that it be terminated. 
Despite this Senatorial disapproval, 
the agreement will remain in force un- 
less President Truman takes action. 

As worked out by an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Civil Aviation Conference in Ber- 
muda, the agreement covers the regu- 
lation of fares, and the setting-up of 
international air routes. 

What’s Behind It: The Bermuda 
agreement was negotiated by the State 
Department. The Senate Committee 
believes that such important matters 
should be put into the form of a treaty. 
This would allow Congress to have its 
way, since the Constitution states that 
treaties must be approved by a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate. “Agree- 
ments” reached by the President do 
not require Congressional approval. 
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DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


ERMANN GESSLER, the financier, waved away his 

friend’s objections with a sweep of his fat cigar. “Of 
course Hitler is a fanatic. But he'll settle those labor unions 
and get business back to normal. We'll fix him later!” 

Count Jassoy, the Junker, adjusted his monoclé and stared 
at a friend with a one-sided smile. “Of course he’s an Aus- 
trian guttersnipe. But he'll settle those land-hungry peasants 
and smash Bolshevism. We'll take care of him later.” 

Karl Schmidt, the shopkeeper, laughed and slapped one 
of his friends on the back. “Don’t worry about him and his 
bully-boys! I don’t like some of his methods, but he'll get 
tid of the Jews!” 

Paul Brun sighed and patted his wife’s hand. “Don’t think 
about what you saw today, dear. He can’t be responsible for 
what some of his men may do. And he is trying to help the 
little people of Germany! He’s for us!” 

Perhaps if the four men had compared notes, they might 
have doubted the man Hitler who promised so much to each. 
But the first time they stood together, they stood against a 
wall, and a Storm Trooper read the accusations against them. 

“Hermann Gessler, guilty of shipping money out of Ger- 
many.” 

“But things aren’t financially sound! I wanted to have a 
little nest egg somewhere when things blow up.” 

“Count Jassoy, guilty of conspiring against our Leader.” 
The Count stared straight ahead, and did not bother to 
answer. | 


Karl Schmidt pleaded, “I only said the regime is ruining 
my business. I thought when he got rid of the Jews .. .” 

“Paul Brun, guilty of lying to protect your wife.” 

“But she was upset. Our son has become harsh and brutal. 
She didn’t realize what she was saying. We thought he'd work 
for the benefit of the common man.” 

“The greater glory of the Reich depends on the lust to 
kill in its young men! Heil Hitler!” 

The four men looked at each other as brothers for the first 
time. The financier spoke. “Perhaps — if we'd thought of each 
other—tried to understand each other—learned to live 
together. But we hated and distrusted each other, and he 
played on our hate. If we'd learned to live together . . .” 

“Fire!” said the Storm Trooper. The rifles barked. He 
strolled up and turned one body with the toe of his boot. 
“You couldn't learn to live together? You die together very 
efficiently! Heil Hitler!” 


Nazism and fascism have no philose;Shy but a desire for 
power. One of their most efficient methods of gaining power 
is to divide and conquer. Hitler is reported dead. But the lust 
for power has not died. And the method of divide and con- 
quer will continue to set man against man, class against class, 
creed against creed, race against race, nation against nation, 
until men learn to understand each other, the other class, the 
other creed, the other race, the other nation. 


Next Issue: One World 
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Alaska Indian totem pole. 
Each tribe has own totem. 


HE American public has so many wrong ideas about 

what Alaska is that you will startle a good many people 
if you straighten them out on what Alaska isn’t. 

Alaska isn’t a small outpost. It is a subcontinent which 
has an area about one-fifth that of the U. S. Alaska has a 
tremendous coastline some 33,964 miles long — much farther 
than the distance around the world. The Territory is so 
broad that from east to west it stretches over three time 

‘ zones. When it is 6 p.m. in New York, it is noon in Nome. 

Alaska isn’t terribly far north. Most of Alaska lies more 
west than north of the U. S. As all World War II veterans 
of Aleutian fighting will tell you, Alaska’s westernmost point 
is Attu Island, so far over in the eastern hemisphere that it 
lies due north of New Zealand (Attu is not shown on map 
but lies far west of Unimak). 

The shortest route between Seattle and Tokyo passes 
north of the southern Aleutians, which are on the same lati- 
tude as London. 

Although Point Barrow is the second most northerly point 
in North America, Alaska’s main towns are no further north 

’ than many of the world’s big centers. The capital, Juneau, 
is a bit further south than the latitude of Stockholm, Sweden. 
Ketchikan is on about the same latitude as Londonderry, 
Ireland; and Unimak as the Nether!ands’ Amsterdam. 

Alaska isn’t “way off the beaten track.” The late aviation 
pioneer, Billy Mitchell, said, “He who holds Alaska holds the 
world.” He was referring to Alaska’s handy position at the 


Alaska Eskimo women. They make their clothes out of 
animal skins. Diet is mostly fish and seal blubber. 
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crossroads of future Great Circle northern air lanes to Asia. 
Alaska is 3,000 miles closer to Japan than is Pearl Harbor. 
Fairbanks is 5,000 miles from New York but only 4,300 
miles from Berlin. Only 1% miles of water separate Russia’s 
Big Diomede Island from our Little Diomede across the 
Bering Sea. 


Winter Snowfall Less Than in Parts of U. S. 


If you fly over the Diomedes, you will see combinations 
found nowhere else. You will look down all at once on two 
hemispheres, two continents, two nations, two oceans, two 
islands, and two climatic zones. 

Alaska isn’t an icebox. The Alaskan ports south of the 
Alaska peninsula never are closed by ice. Snow and ice 
fields cover only a third of the Territory. Winter snowfall is 
less than in parts of the U. S. Although Whitehorse often is 
so cold that antifreeze freezes in trucks, even the most 
steadily cold parts of Alaska (Arctic Alaska) have so little 
wind that winter seems easier than a Montana blizzard. 

Interior Alaska suffers the greatest weather extremes, with 
the summer thermometer hitting 100° on the Yukon, and 
with winter plummeting to minus 76°. Mild winters about 
equal to Maryland’s are the rule in southern coastal Alaska. 

Alaska isn’t wasteland. Much of interior Alaska and south- 
ern Alaska is so fertile that an early explorer wrote in amaze- 
ment about the jungle-like moss that dripped from the In- 
dians’ totem poles. 

The last great untouched forests of North America cover 
southern Alaska. The timber of Tongass National Forest 
alone could supply a fourth of all U. S. newsprint needs. 
Located handily near water transportation, Alaskan forests 
are rich in 200-foot-high Sitka spruce, used in building 
planes. Over 449 species of wildflowers color the Alaskan 
countryside. 

No wasteland produces 30-pound cabbages, two-inch- 
thick strawberries, and delphiniums nine feet high. Alaska 
does just this. A quirk of weather makes three regions of 
Alaska choice for farming — the Matanuska and the Tanana 
River valleys, and Kenai peninsula. These regions are not, as 
many people mistakenly believe, warmed by the Japanese 
Current. No real current flows toward Alaska from Japan. 

But over Alaska the warmer air of the Pacific Ocean 
meets the cold air of the Arctic Ocean, condenses, and drops 
down in heavy rains. Southeast Alaska is the rainiest part 
of North America, with about 20 feet of rain falling yearly 
south of Sitka. There are no thunderstorms, but at Juneau 
72 per cent of the days are cloudy. 

Farming in Alaska is not easy, however. Alaska basically 
is not an agricultural land, and its growing season is short. 
The farmer has to clear almost all good land of the forest 
which covers it. Livestock hay for fodder is liable to mildew 
in the dampness. Freighter transportation costs to Alaska 
are so high that the farmer has to pay big prices for all 
machinery and fertilizer he must import. 

On the other hand, Alaskan towns are short of fresh food, 
and a farmer can get higher prices in Alaska than any- 
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where in the U. S. But the farmer must be hardy and: ex- 
perienced. Inexperienced relief families from the U. S. who 
were settled in Matanuska did not do well. 

Experienced Alaskans get nine tons of sweet rutabaga 
yearly from one acre of land alone. Fruit trees do not grow 
well, but there are few pests and plant diseases and no bad 
weeds. An Alaska farmer twice won the U. S. national prize 
for potatoes. 

Alaska isn’t lifeless. It is the greatest game preserve in the 
western hemisphere. The great brown bear of Alaska is the 
biggest carnivorous land animal in the world, weighing 1,500 
pounds afd standing nine feet tall. Alaskan moose are the 
world’s biggest. There are so many gray wolves and coyotes 


Biggest problem of Alaska is lack of railroads and 
roads. Alaskans often have to use planes, dog sleds. 





Gold mining, salmon fishing and canning are Alaska’s biggest industries. Alaska’s area is one-fifth that of U. S. 
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that the Alaskan legislature gives money bounties to anyone 
who kills one. Trapping for luxury furs is Alaska’s third big- 
gest industry. 

Alaska has no snakes, but it has so many mosquitoes that 
Alaskan hunters often cannot see their quarry because mos- 
quitoes obstruct the view. 

The sea is Alaska’s most teeming and valuable area. 
Around the Pribilof Islands there are thousands of seals. 
Excellent oysters, shrimps, and 4-foot-wide king crabs are 
caught in the south. Halibut and huge basking sharks knife 
through Alaskan waters and are very valuable because of 
their vitamin-rich livers. A tenth of the U. S. needs in vita- 
mins are wasted every year in Alaska when the livers of 
salmon are thrown out. Alaska turns out 88 per cent of the 
U. S. canned salmon, and 72 per cent of all North America’s. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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THERE MUST BE SOME 
WAY THE ENGINEER 
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AT 9. After much study, Westinghouse hit on the 
idea of applying brakes with air. Railroad 
officials ridiculed him, but the air brake’s first 

I trial in April, 1869, was successful. 


CAUGHT IN THE TRACKS! 
YOUR AIR BRAKE 
SAVED THIS MAN'S 
LIFE, MR. WESTINGHOUSE. 
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Westinghouse entered the — 
field in 1885, he and his engineers ie “ 
an alternating current transformer. 

raise and lower electric voltages._ 
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VOLTAGE AND THEN 
STEPPING 17 DOWN 
AT THE SERVICE POINT, 
WE CAN SUPPLY 
ELECTRICITY OVER 
LONG DISTANCES. 
DIRECT CURRENT 
CANNOT 00 THAT. 











4. Westinghouse proved dra- 
matically the value of the 
alternating current system 
when he provided the light- 
ing for the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893. 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
(1846-1914) 
Great Inventor and Industrialist 


HIS year is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of George Westinghouse’s birth. 
It is also the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
time alternating current electricity was 
sent over along distance. THe alternating 


] current system, today in general use, was 


developed by Westinghouse and his 
engineers. It was first tested in Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Westinghouse also made high-speed 
railroad travel safe by his invention of the 
air-brake. To his active mind, we also owe 
a system of electric railway signals, the 
electric locomotive, a system for distrib- 
uting natural gas, and the efficient steam 
turbine that propels most of our ships. 

During his busy life, Westinghouse 


"| took out 36] patents and founded 60 


companies. He was honored by his con- 
temporaries as “the world’s greatest liv- 
ing engineer.” 
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Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 









SOME DAY 
ENGINES LIKE 
THIS WILL 
PRODUCE 
ELECTRICITY 
FOR THE 
REMOTEST 
FARMHOUSES 


5. Interested in generating 
electricity as cheaply and 
efficiently as possible, 
Westinghouse and _his 
engineers perfected the 











) steam turbine. 
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SMAY 6, 


BEATING 
MALARIA 


NN is a little gal you'll want toleave strictly 

alone. She’s the spotted-wing female 
Anopheles mosquito who, by carrying around 
the parasite which causes malaria, harms half 
of the world’s inhabitants. It’s hard to avoid 
Ann, because she gets around. 





Pull out a world map and, with a yellow 
crayon, color most of the U. S.’ south central 
states, all of Central and South America except 
the high mountains, all of Africa except the 
southern tip, southern Spain, all of Italy and the Balkans, the 
whole Middle East except Arabia, all of southern Russia and 
Asia except Siberia, and all of the Pacific, islands except 
south Australia and New Zealand. This yellow girdle 
around the world belongs to Ann. Over all of this area she 
carries malaria, 

Ann avoids deserts because her larvae (newly-hatched 
mosquitoes) live underwater and breathe through their tails. 
But a rain-filled hoofprint serves her purposes just as well as 
a swamp. Working at 70° temperature, she doesn’t care for 
very cold places, but she flies as high as 6,000 feet. 

Ann does her damage by being greedy for blood. Male 
mosquitoes live off plant juices. But in order to make her 
eggs, Ann has to have the albumen found in either cattle or 
human blood. Ann flies up to Joe Doakes, who is suffering 
from malaria. She perches on his skin, jabs her proboscis into 
his skin, sucks his infected blood, and happily flies away. 

The malaria parasites in Joe’s blood store themselves in 
Ann’s salivary glands. When Ann bites Tom Jones, she in- 
jects some of the malarial saliva into his bloodstream. Six 
days later, the parasites work their way into Tom’s red blood 
cells, where they grow and cause Tom to run a high fever. 
The parasites then burst through Tom’s red blood cells, ruin- 
ing so many of them that Tom becames anemic and gets 
terrific chills. 


The one-celled malaria parasite which hitches a ride with 
Ann is a member of the plasmodium “family,” of which there 
are three main types — malariae, falciparum, and vivax. 





Spraying oil on a swamp to kill mosquito larvae. The 
larvae live under water and breathe through their tails. 


The malaria mosquito as 
pictured by Walt Disney. 


Malariae gives quatran ma- 
laria, which is not frequent 
and which brings on fever 
every four days. 

Falciparum produces the 
worse type of malaria, which 
hurts the brain and often re- 
sults in death, but which does 
not recur if the victim recov- 
ers from one attack. 

Vivax, the organism found most frequently in the South 
Pacific, causes tertian malaria, which excites a fever every 
one to three days, Vivax is the most troublesome malaria be- 
cause it recurs in its victim as often as 20 times. 

Relapsing vivax malaria afflicts 800,000,000 of the earth’s 
inhabitants. Malaria costs the U. S. $500,000,000 yearly and 
kills 4,000 southerners annually. 

Until last month, the world had no effective weapon 
against malaria. Man first had tried preventatives. That is, 
health officers tried to wipe out Ann and 60 other types of 
malarial mosquitoes. The fight against Ann including drain- 
ing swamps, screening houses, spraying Ann’s breeding spots 
with insecticides, and dusting regions with DDT. But Ann 
gets around far and wide, and success proved impossible. 

So scientists got to work on treatments, trying to find some 
drug that would kill the plasmodia which Ann carried 
around. During the war, doctors used quinine and the Ger- 
man synthetic drug, atabrine. But while they cured falcipa- 
rum malaria, neither quinine nor atabrine was effective 
against vivax. 

Now, doctors have just announced the best news of all. 
Three new drugs have been discovered which definitely kill 
all falciparum and vivax plasmodia with a single dose a 
week, after only a few weeks. They are called cloroquin, 
oxycloroquin, and paludrine. With these Three Musketeers, 
doctors at long last may conquer malaria, the world’s great- 
est killer.—Nancy GENET. 


i ae at 
Walt Disney Productions 


(Medical terms in this article explained on page 28) 





NEW DISCOVERY MAKES CONQUEST OF MALARIA POSSIBLE 
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SCIENCE 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Unde Sam's Strongbox 


HE National Archives is not, as many people seem to 

think, a museum for the safe-keeping of a carefully selected 
number of ancient and sentimentally valuable documents. 
It is true that old records of this sort are included —but they 
are only an incidental part of the total collection. Actually, 
these archives are a storehouse for al! the documents of rec- 
ord character — papers, maps, photographs, motion pictures, 
and microfilms — made or received by an official agency of 
the Federal Government. 

Many of these records have enduring value in aiding us 
to an understanding of the history of our nation, to the bet- 
ter administration of the public business, and even to the 
maintenance of rights and privileges of citizens. 

The Archives of the United States began to accumulate 
with the assembling of the First Continental Congress in 
1774. They continued to accumulate for over 150 years be- 
fore a central agency responsible for their care and preser- 
vation was set up. 

In fact, we were the last of the great nations of the world 
to make adequate provision for our national documents. 
As a result, we have lost many valuable documents through 
accidents and neglect which could have been preserved if 
Government officials had been properly alert. 

It was not until the late 1870s that a President urged that 
we devise some means of storing our records against the rav- 
ages of accidents and time. President Hayes then pleaded 
with Congress for action. But it was not until 1913 that Con- 
gress finally authorized plans for a modern archives building. 
World War I delayed its construction, and in 1926, upon 
recommendation of President Coolidge, the initial appropria- 
tion was made. Ground was broken in 1931, President 
Hoover laid the cornerstone in 1933, and the building was 
occupied in late 1935 under President Roosevelt. 


Huge Steel and Concrete Vault 


It is the finest structure of its kind in the world. The build- 
ing is essentially a double one, consisting of two cubes, one 
inside of and projecting above the other. The inner cube is a 
gigantic steel and concrete vault containing 21 levels of 
stacks. Here, the records, which are further protected by air 
conditioning and automatic fire and burglar alarms, are 
housed. In the outer shell of the building are the adminis- 
trative offices, a reference library, an auditorium and an 
exhibition hall. 

The National Archives is a service agency. It preserves 
records for the information in them and not as museum 
pieces. From the Revolutionary War right through World 
War II there is not an aspect of American political, economic 
or social life that is not reflected here. Any responsible per- 
son may consult any of these records if he has a legitimate 
reason for wishing to use them. 
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attis & Ewius 
Special ironers remove wrinkles from documents that 
are to be filed flat. Documents are also fumigated. 


The National Archives is an independent agency of the 
Government, and was so established in 1934, when the first 
Archivist was appointed. The present Archivist is Solon J. 
Buck, who was appointed by President Roosevelt in 1941. 
He had been a professor in history at the University of 
Illinois, the University of Minnesota, and the University of 
Pittsburgh before joining the staff of the Archives in 1935 as 
director of research and publications 

Here is a small sampling of the documents of historical 
importance which are stored in the Archives: The oaths of 
allegiance administered by Gen. Washington at Valley Forge 
to his officers; the 1778 Treaty of Alliance with France; the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803 (bearing the signature of Presi- 
dent Jefferson and Napoleon); President Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; over a million photographic items, 
including the famous Brady pictures of the Civil War; and 
many souvenirs of scientific and exploring expeditions such 
as Admiral Robert Peary’s trip to the North Pole, Admiral 
Richard Byrd’s trip to the South Pole. The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, N. Y., established by Con- 
gress in 1939, is also a part of the National Archives. 


Letter Addressed to President in 1956 


In recognition of the heroism of Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., 
who was the first pilot to sink an enemy warship in World 
War II, and in doing so lost his life, President Roosevelt 
wrote a letter requesting the President of the United States 
in 1956 to consider the appointment as a cadet at West 
Point of Colin P. Kelly III. Mr. Roosevelt entrusted the letter 
to the Archivist of the United States and directed that he 
present it to whoever is President in 1956. 

Through the Division of the Federal Register (published 
by the National Archives) the public is informed of Federal 
regulations with which it is expected to comply. All procla- 
mations, rules, orders and notices of the Government — from 
a declaration of war to the latest obscure ruling of the OPA 
—are published in the Federal Register. 

In short, the National Archives is Uncle Sam’s strongbox. 
By assembling Federal records of enduring value: and en- 
abling citizens to use them, it serves the interests of the 


entire nation, 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
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YOUR FUTURE IS IN THE 


The high school students of America have a 
vital role to play in world peace... . Your dream 
of enlisting in the Army Air Forces did not 
vanish with the ending of the war. 

Join the youth of America in keeping 
America first in the air. You know of the tremen- 
dous strides made by aviation in the past few 
years. By enlisting now, the new and fascinat- 
ing fields of radar and jet propulsion are yours. 
And you can learn while you earn. 

You will get the best technical training in the 
world in the Army Air Forces. And the finest 
dental and medical care. Starting at $50 per 
month you have the opportunity of earning up 
to $138 base pay per month as a Master Ser- 
geant. There is an additional 20% overseas pay 
and 50% extra pay if you are on flying status. 
There are generous family allowances for de- 
pendents of men who enlist before July 1, 1946. 

The three-year enlistment allows you to 
choose your branch of service and overseas 
theater. You are entitled to 30 days of furlough 
every year with pay. 

A three-year enlistment in the Army Air 
Forces further entitles you to four full years of 
college at the end of your enlistment, and to 
other benefits under the GI Bill of Rights ... 
provided you enlist before October 6, 1946. 





Men who decide to make the Army their 
career have the option of retiring at half pay 
after twenty years and on up to three-quarters 
pay after thirty years of service. ‘That means a 
good monthly income for life while you're still 
a young man. 


If you have the physical and mental quali- 
fications you will have the opportunity to apply 
for flight training as a pilot, navigator or bom- 
bardicr, with wings and a commission as your 
goal. Engineers, gunners, radar and radio 
operators will be needed to fly our planes and 
to back up the peace. 


Education and a thrilling career lie ahead 
of the young man who goes into aviation. If 
you have passed your 17th birthday, stop at 
the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station to- 
day. Let them give you all the information 
about your future in the Army Air Forces. 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U. S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 


























George S. Messersmith 


The new Unit- 
ed States Ambas- 
sador to Argen- 
tina, George S. 
Messersmith, en- 
tered the diplo- 
matic service 32 
years ago after 
being a_ teacher 
in Delaware. The 
one-time educator 
is now a quietly 
dressed,. tactful 
career diplomat 
who has a reputa- 
tion of all work 
and no play. This 
does not make 
him a dull man, however, for beneath 
his correct, diplomatic appearance there 
is a fighting, anti-Nazi spirit. 

As consul general in Berlin before 
the war he saw Hitler’s rise to power 
and warned the State Department that 
Germany’s aim was “expansion and 
domination.” 

For the past five years he has been a 
conscientious Ambassador to Mexico 
and has been largely responsible for 
making that country one of our “good 
neighbors.” Mexican officials approved 
of him. He not only has an excellent 
command of the Spanish language, but 
he is well-schooled in Latin-American 
politics from close association. 

His two-fold qualifications veaich 
won him his present appointment are 
his knowledge of the Latin-American 
countries and his being an expert on 
foreign trade. 

The 63-year-old Ambassador is an 
instrument of State Department policy 
in Argentina. It will be Mr. Messer- 
smith’s task to see that the Nazi ele- 
ments there are eliminated. Hermann 
Goering once pounded the table in 
Messersmith’s Berlin office and said 
South America was a German sphere 
of influence. Goering was coolly stopped 
and told by Messersmith, “No one 
pounds the table here but me. If there 
is any pounding done, I will do it.” 





Hafez Afifi 


Doctor, banker, and Egyptian chief. 
That would briefly describe Dr. Hafez 
Afifi Pasha, Egyptian delegate to the 
United Nations who recently succeeded 
to the post of Security Council Presi- 
dent. The 60-year-old pipe-smoking 
businessman prefers to be known as “a 
diplomat and an occasional banker.” 

Dr. Afifi brings to his new job a 
varied background as diplomat, banker, 
and physician. He studied medicine in 





Harris-Ewing 
George S. Messersmith 


Cairo and then took post-graduate 
courses in Dublin, London, and Paris. 
The well-traveled doctor then settled 
down in his native country and became 
one of Egypt’s leading bankers and in- 
dustrialists. 

Since becoming a diplomat much of 
his time has been taken up in the serv- 
ice of his country. As a diplomat he has 
won the title of Pasha, a high distinc- 
tion awarded for merit by the Egyptian 
King. 

His assignment to the United Na- 
tions meetings here is his first visit to 
the United States. Before that his diplo- 
matic career included being Egyptian 
Foreign Minister from 1928 to 1929 
and Minister to the United Kingdom 


re 





Press Association 


Hafez Afifi 


from 1930 to 1933. In 1935 Dr. Afifi 
became Director of the National Bank 
of Egypt and head of the Egyptian 
Economic Mission to Great Britain. He 
returned to London as Ambassador in 
1936 and remained there until 1938. 

He speaks both French and English 
besides his native language. He is mar- 
ried and has four children, the eldest 
of whom is 19. 


Fiorello La Guardia 3 


The political dynamo, Fiorello La 
Guardia, former New York Mayor, has 
accepted a third job since he left office 
as the head of America’s largest city. 
He succeeded his friend and fellow 
New Yorker, Herbert H. Lehman, as 
director general of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA). He has two other jobs 
as newspaper columnist and radio com- 
mentator. 

A big political job is nothing new to 
the New York born Italian whose first 
name means “little flower.” He has been 
a bombshell in the political theater 





Fiorello La Guardia 


since before World War I. An ever- 
ready foe of red-tape and _ political 
grafting, La Guardia wants action in 
feeding the needy peoples of the world. 
He has declared, “I want fast-moving 
ships, not slow-reading resolutions. I 
want plows not typewriters.” 

Whatever the outcome of his new 
jeb, it is certain that the short, energetic 
ex-Mayor will be heard from. Never at 
a loss for words, La Guardia shouts 
and pounds the table to make himself 
heard. He has upset political predictions 
since he snared the Greenwich Village 
Congressional District right out from 
under the nose of powerful Tammany 
Hall in 1916. 

With La Guardia there is always 
drama. As New York City’s Mayor, he 
was always colorful whether he was 
sitting at his desk in the City Hall or 
climbing a ladder at a fire. He once 
told a group of actors, “How else are 
you going to get people excited about 
a sewer?” 

In 1929 he married Marie Fisher, 
who used to be his secretary in Wash- 
ington, and they have adopted two 
children. Home life is happily quiet, 
after the strenuous days. 
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Alaska 


(Concluded from page 15) 
Alaska isn’t worthless. In 1867 Wil- 


liam Seward, President Johnson’s Sec- 
retary of State, bought Alaska from 
Russia for $7,200,000 — about 2c an 
acre. The purchase was laughed at as 
“Seward’s Folly.” In minerals alone, 
Alaska has produced more than 100 
times its purchase price. Since the days 
of the Klondike Gold Rush (1896-98), 
gold mining has been Alaska’s second 
industry, 

Alaska has the U. S.’ only tin depos- 
its, and Alaskan chrome is America’s 
best. U. S. Seabees at present are tap- 
ping for oil that is believed to lie all 
around Point Barrow. Alaska has enough 
coal (probably more than Pennsyl- 
vania), iron, limestone, and water power 
to feed heavy industries. But the Terri- 
tory will have no big industry until it 
solves several key problems — transpor- 
tation, unbalanced economy, confused 
management, and underpopulation. 

Dogsled and airplane are the Alas- 
kan’s busses. There are no really good 
roads from Canada or the U. S. The 
wartime Alaska highway connects air- 
fields instead of towns. 

“The trouble with Alaskan economy,” 
says Governor “"rnest Gruening, “is 
that the money made in Alaskan mines 
and seas is taken to the U. S. instead 
of being left to encourage industry in 
Alaska.” Alaska must develop year- 
round industries that will help the Ter- 
ritory, instead of seasonal salmon-and- 
gold businesses that only help the U. S. 

There are too many U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies “managing” Alaska un- 
der the Department of the Interior. 
Alaskans holler loudly for statehood, 
wanting to be the U. S.’ 49th state. 
But the U.'S. feels that Alaska must 
first “put its own house in order.” For 
instance, Alaska has the lowest taxes of 
any U. S. region. Gold and canning 
interests have kept the place free of 
sales, personal, corporate, and property 
taxes. This means that the Alaskan ter- 
ritorial government has __ insufficient 
funds to keep up public services. 

With one-fifth the area®of the U. S., 
Alaska has a population only a little 
larger (about 72,524) than Charleston, 
S.C. (71,275). Part of the small popu- 
lation are Eskifhos and Indians, who 
have exclusive rights to Alaska’s im- 
ported reindeer. The rest of the people 
are the white Alaskans, mostly mid- 
west U. S. pioneers who are hardy, 
clannish, and proud of such facts about 
Alaska as that it boasts the highest 
mountain (McKinley) and _ biggest 
glacier in the hemisphere. 

These Alaskan old-timers need new 
settlers badly, but they warn that new- 


)comers must be rugged, experienced, 


aid of hard work and loneliness. 
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ED MORGENTHALER, 6 ft. 1% in. Junior from McBride Catholic 
High School, St. Lovis, Mo. An “A” student. Member of the football, 
basketball, and track teams. Holder of St. Louis district records for 
the discus and 8-Ib. shot. 












































ED’S ARTISTIC, TOO! He models in clay. 
Donated statues to the playground where 
he coaches. Ed’s a “‘bug’”’ on photography! 


ED’S HAD 3 BIG LEAGUE OFFERS! Last 
summer he played outfield for N. Y. Giants’ 
farm team. Coaches say Ed’s ‘‘a comer’’. 
















HE WINS OVER “MORNING SLUMP” 


No 11 o'clock “let-down” in Ed’s winning day! 


SURPRISING NAME THE INDIANS GAVE CORN! 


The Indians called energy-packed 
Corn: ‘““‘THE FOOD OF LIFE”. 
This nutritious grain was the main- 
slay food of the ruling tribes . . . helped 
give the Indian his amazing vitality. 

Today enjoy energy-loaded 
Corn as KIX! K1x—Corn popped into roasty, 
toasty “Crunchy Puffs”. Golden-brown . . . 
crackling crisp . . . malt-sweet! 


Try it. You'll get a “kick” out of Kix! 


General Mills 
FLYING FANS... . Get Kiz ) ae 
scale-model Plastic Planes! Made eS r ‘ 
by mfr. of scale-model planes : 
used in Navy recognition 
training. See back of KIX f 
package for details. & 


a 


ED SAYS: “I've found it’s plenty important 
to get off to a good start mornings. That's why 
I really ‘go for’ an energy breakfast—and why 
KIX always scores with me!” 


KIX is made from CORN— 


that famous ENERGY food! 


ED SAYS: “KIx fills the bill as a ‘breakfast 
starter’ because it tastes so good—sfays crisp— 
means real breakfast pleasure. Yes, on every 
pitch... KIX makes a hit with mel” 
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WEAREVER ZENITH 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
PEN $2.75 + SET $3.75 


AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN | 
AND STATIONERY STORES | 


I@ DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
*Reg. U. S. Pot. Of. 
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S there a bit of the gypsy in you? —a 

bit of the explorer? If not, you can 
stop reading here. 

This is for the fellow who likes a 
challenge, the fellow who likes a smat- 
| tering of hill in his road and a touch of 
wind in his weather, It’s for the red- 
blooded and the stout-hearted. It’s for 
those who dream of far horizons, and 
|for those whose hearts are big enough 
to be friends with all the world. 

Enough of the poetry, says you. Give 
us the goods! So, here you are, brother 
— signed, sealed, and delivered! This 
|present comes wrapped in a_hiker’s 
rucksack. And there’s a small triangular 
| label that reads, AYH. 

AYH stands for the American Youth 
Hostel Association. A hosteler is a trav- 
eler. And a hostel is his lodging. The 
special thing about this traveler is that 
he travels under his own steam. That 
means on foot, on bike, on horseback, 
|on skis, or by canoe. The special thing 
| about a hosteler’s lodgings is that they 
cost him approximately 25c a night. 





The Smiths Have a Dream 

The whole thing began when two 
| young school teachers, Isabel and Mon- 
| roe Smith, thought they’d take a whack 
|at making a dream come true, The 
| Smiths had watched the growth of the 
youth hostel movement in Europe with 
| much interest. 

| A chap named Richard Schirrmann 
| had started things rolling. While teach- 
|ing school in East Prussia, Schirrmann 
made a practice of taking his city-bred 


| |students for week-end jaunts in the 
| |country. He realized that if there were 
| | inexpensive lodgings about the country- 


OTHER WEAREVER MODELS: ' 


|side, his young wanderers could ex- 
plore byways further from home. 
Schirrmann obtained permission to fix 
|up some rooms of an old castle as a 
|dormitory. This castle was the first 
youth hostel. 

The idea spread like wildfire. In 
three years there were over 2,000 hos- 
tels in Germany. Not all were in castles. 
A deserted ship, a school, a peasant’s 
home served as well. From Germany, 
hostels spread all over Europe. 

Our friends, Isabel and Monroe, ad- 
mired Richard Schirrmann’s’ work. 
They liked the people they met hostel- 























#. HOSTELING 


ing. They liked the sportsmanship and 
friendliness of the young hostelers. 
They wished American youth might 
have the same opportunity for travel 
and adventure. 

Germany’s Black Forest and the Swiss 
Alps were not the only beautiful land- 
scapes in the world. In our own back- 
yard were the White Mountains, the 
Great Smokies, the Rockies. America 
was beautiful. What a pity so few of 
our young people had been ab-e to see 
its beauties! 


The Dream Comes True 


And with this enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica and young Americans, Isabel and 
Monroe came home and started the 
AYH. It wasn’t easy. They had no 
money of their own. But they had an 
idea, much courage, and strong backs. 
The first hostel was established in 
Northfield, Mass., in 1934. In ten years, 
there were almost 3,000 hostels in the 
United States. Thousands of young 
people were seeing America the youth 
hostel way. 

As the movement gained momentum, 
President Roosevelt voiced his personal 
approval, He said to Isabel Smith, “] 
was brought up on this sort of thing 
and realize the need for hosteling. The 
more one travels, the better citizen he 
becomes, not only of his own country, 
but of the world.” 

Hostels are now located in loops or 
chains all over the United States. They 
are approximately 15 miles apart, an 
average day’s trek for hikers. Bikers 
usually skip one hostel and knock off 
about thirty, miles. The object of hos 
teling is not to break distance records, 
but rather to see the country. A hos- 
teler’s schedule allows for that extra 
hour to swim in a mountain brook or 
to dawdle in a blueberry patch. 


Your Turn to Dream 

To use the hostels, you must have an 
AYH pass. (The pass costs $1.50 if 
you are under 21; $2.50 if you’re over 
21.) The pass entitles you to stay at 
any hostel in the United States for 25¢ 
a night. 

If you plan your food budget care- 


fully, you can eat hearty meals on 75¢. 


a day. When $1.00 a day covers all 
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es for food and lodging, a two or 
week hostel trip comes within 
range of almost everyone’s budget. And 
you, happy hosteler, can hoot at lim- 
ousined tourists who estimate their ex- 
penses at $10 or $15 a day and never 
really see the country. 

But you'll see it. You'll see it when 
a friendly Maine farmer invites you in 
for milk and cookies. And you'll see it 
when a French-Canadian lad helps you 
fix that flat you hadn’t counted on. 

Did we say French-Canadian? Oh, 
yes, you can hostel in Canada, too. And 
Mexico and South America are beckon- 
ing to knapsacked travelers. Europe 
will have its “welcome sign” out again 
as soon as its war-ravaged countrysides 
can be somewhat restored. Isabel and 
Monroe Smith are taking a group of 
young people abroad this summer. 
These hostelers are going, hammers in 
hand, to demonstrate their goodwill 
by helping repair some of the hostels 
that were damaged by bombs. 

But, back to the U. S. There are no 
hard or fast rules in this hosteling game; 
only customs and traditions. The tradi- 
tions are based on common sense and 
consideration for others. There’s no 
drinking in hostels. There is no smoking 
in hostels, chiefly because of the fire 
hazard. (Some hostels are located in 
farmers’ barns.) Lights are usually put 
out by 10:00 p.m. But you're ready for 
bed after a rugged day of biking! And 
all crackerjack hostelers are up and 
away by 9:00 a.m. You don’t see the 
world by lying in bed, 

But don’t for a minute think that the 
thrill of hosteling is confined to the mo- 
ments when you're conquering distance. 
Whizzing down through Franconia 
Notch or pedaling leisurely through 
the cool forests of California is only 
half the fun. Some of the best comes 
at night. After supper, there’s folk 
dancing and corn popping. There’s 
much singing and swapping of yarns 
around a friendly fireplace. Even climb- 
ing into your bunk is an amazing pleas- 
ure when you've earned your rest by 
being 100 per cent alive all day. 

Does spring weather take your mind 
far from geometry? Have you an extra 
week or two after that summer job? If 
you have, write to the AYH Headquar- 
ters (Northfield, Mass.) for full details. 

HAPPY HOSTELING! 


— JEAN F. MERRILL 
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GEORGE: Kiss the Relay goodbye, Joe’s fallen apart in the stretch again. 


4iM: Some anchor man—he always sinks us. Look, there’s the High School 
coach. Maybe he can help Joe. 


JOE: et coach, but when I hit that last stretch my feet feel like snow- 
plows. 

COACH: H-m-m, I see. Son, I’ve a hunch that canvas shoes with ““P-F’’ would 

help. “‘P-F’’ means Posture Foundation. It’s a patented feature that 

helps keep the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position and 

steps up staying power. 





gl 


JOE: Gosh, I bet I could run forever in shoes like that. 


COACH: Maybe that’s putting it a little strong but ‘“P-F” is a big help in 
guarding against flat feet and strained, tired leg muscles. Remem- 
ber, it’s a patented feature found only in canvas shoes made by 
B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. RR 

SRS 





1 This rigid wedge 
keeps the bones of the cushion protects the 
foot in their natural, sensitive area of the 
normal position. foot. 


os 
PPP means 


Posture Foundation 


2 This sponge rubber 





COACH: Nice goin’, kid. This time you 





really poured it on in the stretch. Keep it 
up and we can use you on the High School 
team in a couple of years. 


JOE: Shucks, the way my feet feel I could 
do it all over again. 


—a Patented Feature found only 
in canvas shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 
HOOD RUBBER co. 














































Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous ‘“‘Finger Nail Test.’’ If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 
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Only a little Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your 
hair well groomed all day long without a 
trace of that greasy, plastered down look! 
Your hair looks good and feels good! For ten 
day trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM-E, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


_ CREAM -OM CHARLIE SAYS 
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WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
e+. AND TUNE IN: The 
Woody Herman Show 
every Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 
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A MASTER 


+++ Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody (Vic- 
tor) by Pierre Monteux, San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, and Marian An- 
derson, A long time ago in Germany, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe wrote a novel 
called Werther. This story of a tragic 
love swept over Europe like a modern 
best-seller. Every lovesick youth in the 
country imagined himself like Goethe's 
hero who was driven to suicide by his 
love. 

When young people began to write 
to Goethe for sympathy, he wrote a 
poem for them. The poem, Harzreise im 
Winter, expresses the troubled soul of 
man in his search for love and peace of 
mind. 

A hundred years later, another ro- 
mantic youth read the poem and set it 
to music. That was Johannes Brahms. 
He, too, knew what it was to be hope- 
lessly in love with a woman beyond his 
reach. He loved two such women. First, 
Clara Schumann, wife of his musical 
friend, Robert Schumann. And later, 
Clara’s daughter, Julie, who married a 
count, 

The Alto Rhapsody embodies all 
Brahms’ lost hopes. The great range of 
Marian Anderson’s voice makes her the 
ideal choice for this rhapsody with its 
myriad depths and tones. 

Pierre Monteux is the conductor who 
sold France on Brahms at a time when 
Frenchmen were determined to dislike 
the composer. 


A MODERN 

+ McDonald’s My Country At War 
— Suite (Columbia) by Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
Harl McDonald, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has to spend much 
time traveling about arranging concerts. 
Rather than look at scenery, he prefers 
to spend his hours on trains in compos- 
ing. My Country At War was conceived 
in this fashion. 

If the music is of dubious merit, per- 
haps we can lay the blame on the cir- 
cumstances of its birth. The first move- 
ment, “Overture 1941,” is dull and 
undramatic. The second and _ third 
movements, “Bataan” and “Elegy,” are 
better, but still have little individuality. 
The fourth is an over-gaudy, senti- 
mental arrangement of the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. 

McDonald is a good technician and 
can write effective music. But this suite 
adds little to his creative reputation and 


+ Fair +H Good + Best 


is a poor example of what our contem- 
porary composers are doing. Actual re. 
cording is excellent, but the wax might 
have been used for a better composition, 


TWO RUSSIANS 


Krhennikov - Khachaturian (DISC), 
This 2-record album presents the work 
of two brilliant young Russian com- 
posers. 

##+# Tikhon Krhennikov’s First 
Symphony is dedicated to Shostako- 
vitch. The symphony is notable for its 
economy of expression and straightfor- 
ward style. Krhennikov makes use of 
the broken melodic line and dissonances 
of modern composition, but he avoids 
flashy cleverness. 

The 2nd Mr. K. (Aram Khachaturian 
... these Russian names are wonderful 
practice for the tongue, but if you 
can’t master them, just call the boys 
K. and K.—or Tikhon and Aram) is 
represented by ++ “Lezghinka,” a se- 
lection from his Dance Suite No. 5, 
which captures the color and folk-flavor 
of western Europe. 

Though this album is one of DISC’ 
vynalite recordings, the record surfaces 
are somewhat scratchy. 


TWO PIANOS 


+++ Two Grand (Victor). We wish 
we might say Two Grand (title refers 
to duo-piano work of Art Wittimore 
and Jack Lowe with Russ Case and 
orch.) is too grand for words. But that 
would be overstating the case. This al- 
bum of old favorites (In the Still of the 
Night, Brazil, The Continental, That 
Old Black Magic, Lover, The Song Is 
You, They Didn’t Believe Me, Falling 
in Love with Love) is digestible, but 
it doesn’t make us drool. 

Whittimore and Lowe have an easy 
and pleasant, but not particularly dis 
tinctive, way with their keys. Never 
theless, a nice collection to have on the 
shelves when the gang drops around 
to dance. 


JAZZ SINGLES 


++ Somebody's Gotta Go (Majes 
tic) by Cootie Williams Orch. Eddie 
Vinson socks home the blues. B-side- 
++ Blue Garden Blues is Cootie in 4 
tricked-up version of the famous Roydl 
Garden Blues. 

++ There’s Good Blues Tonight 
(Victor) by Tommy Dorsey Clambake 
Seven. Second side features Sy Olivers 





vocal, +++ Don't Be a Baby, Baby. 
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Photos from Macy's 
Sew together two “Escape Maps,” 
shir the top with a running stitch, and 
presto — you have a novelty skirt 
which is fashionably geographical! 


Geography... 
After a Fashion 


pera thought that you’d be 
able to wear a geography lesson? 

Certainly not the map-makers of 
World War II when they were turning 
out thousands of maps of war-torn 
countries overseas. Certainly not the 
boys in the Army Air Forces who car- 
ried “escape maps” with them in case 
they should be forced down in unfamil- 
iar territory. 

But now, thanks to the release of War 
Surplus materials, these “escape maps” 
can be purchased in department stores. 
They're made of rayon cloth; they’re 
waterproof; they're pretty. 

Some of the maps are squares — good 
for neck or head kerchiefs; some are 
oblong — good for ascot scarfs and mak- 
ing skirts. At Macy’s in New Yozk City 
they're priced at $1.86 apiece. 


‘ 





AAF “Escape Maps” make gay 

or kerchiefs. Waterproof, they're the 
rainy-day answer to a maiden’s wish 
for “something to cover my hair.” 










This forest grows. telephone poles 


PLanten in a Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories’ experimental field are hun- 
dreds of sections of telephone poles 
—brought in for a ten-to-fifty-year 
check-up. , 

These poles have been soaked in 
various preservatives and are being 
tested for the reactions of earth, 
blistering sun, sleet and frost and for 
damage by fungi and insects. 

Out of these years of experiments, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





much has been learned about in- 
creasing the life of our telephone 
poles—mighty important when you 
consider that there are now more 
than 15,000,000 of them in service 
in the United States and that over 
1,000,000 more will be set up in the 
next few years. 

Constant research helps us im- 
prove the standards of the world’s 
finest communications system. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Building Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, 


interior Design 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
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Fans anal Rings 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 
8 30c up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers, remember to men- 
tion Scholastic Magazines. 











COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE ; INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA + MUSIC - SCULPTURE 
Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE ttennotocr 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA, 



















GRADUATE 


TO AN 


Esterbrook 





ieee handwriting 
helps you win higher 
grades in classroom 
work—and it’s a busi- 


ness asset later on. 


To write your best you 
must have a pen with 
a point that fits your 
style of writing. No 
fountain pen can do 
this so well as an 
Esterbrook. There are 
33 point styles for your 
personal selection, one 
of these will fit your 
handwriting style 


exactly. 


Improve your writing 
—graduate to an 
Esterbrook. 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


or The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 





YOUTH 
SPEAKS 


EMOCRACY’S not sleeping in Co- 

lumbia, South Carolina. At least, 
not when it comes to “freedom of 
speech.” A group of five high school 
students is exercising this privilege most 
vigorously at the moment. 

These five alert young people not 
only voice their opinions on contro- 
versial subjects, but they voice them to 
some 175,000 radio families. Radio sta- 
tion WIS broadcasts a regular Satur- 
day morning program called “Youth 


| Speaks.” Here five high school partici- 





pants have an opportunity to discuss 
informally any subject in which they 
are interested. 

The members of the student round 
table represent the five high schools 
of Greater Columbia. A student council 
selects the topics to be discussed and 
the students who are to participate each 
week, The members of the council are: 
Robert Livingston, Brookland-Cayce 
High; Betty Romanstein, Dreher High; 
Lou’ Oswald, University High; Betty 
Sims, Olympia High; and Bill Goude- 
lock, Columbia High. Mr. C. P. Mac- 
Innes, of Dreher High, serves as faculty 
adviser to the group. Miss Christie Zim- 
merman, of Radio Station WIS, helps 
with the planning of the program and 
acts as moderator for discussions. 

Some of the subjects that have been 
discussed are: Do Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities Pay Off? Should Initiations Be 
Practiced?, Should Social Clubs Exist 
in High School?, Are Examinations 





in Columbia, S. C., five students gather round the WIS mike every Saturday 
morning to exercise their right of free speech on controversial subjects. 


Worthwhile?, Should High School Stu- 


dents “Go Steady?”, Is the Honor Sys- 
tem Workable? 

While topics are carefully considered 
in advance, actual discussions are un- 
rehearsed. There are no _ prepared 
scripts. “Youth Speaks” boasts that its 
members are free to say whatever they 
believe. 

In the seven months “Youth Speaks” 
has been on the air, the privilege of free 
speech has not once been abused by a 
“wise guy” who wanted to show off. But 
students never hesitate to say what they 
really think. 

Letters and phone calls after the pro- 
gram prove that parents and teachers, 
as well as other students, are influenced 
by discussions. In one case, “Youth 
Speaks” actually influenced the State 
Legislature. 

An honor society at Dreher High had 
visited the John Richards Industrial 
School for Negro Boys. Because they 
found such deplorable conditions in the 
school, they decided to discuss the prob- 
lem on “Youth Speaks.” The council 
wrote to each member of the Legis- 
lature and requested him to listen. In 
their discussion, the students con- 
demned the existing conditions and 
recommended that the Industrial School 
be removed from the control of the 
Penal Board. Public opinion was so 
aroused by this program that the Legis- 
lature was forced to take the step 
recommended. 

“Youth Speaks” is sponsored by Belk’s 
Department Store, of Columbia, on a 
non-commercial basis. Such a youth 
forum could be set up in any town or 
city that has a radio station. Many busi- 
ness organizations should be willing to 
sponsor a program that is as sincere and 
worthwhile a demonstration of democ- 
racy as “Youth Speaks.” 
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““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


THE GREEN YEARS (M-G-M. 
Wi Produced by Leon Gordon. Di- 
rected by Victor Saville.) 


The Green Years, based on A. J. 
Cronin’s novel, is the story of an or- 
phaned Irish boy, Robert Shannon, who 
is brought up in a small Scottish village. 
The “green years” extend from the time 
Robert Shannon enters grade school till 
the day he leaves for the university. 
During these vears Robie Shannon must 
solve more than his share of problems. 

There is little affection in the sober, 
scrimping household of Papa Leckie 
(Hume Cronyn). Only Robie’s spirited, 
but drunken, great-grandfather (Charles 
Coburn), has any sympathy for Robie. 

Robie develops into a brilliant science 
student and wants to study medicine. 
(Some of the scenes here are a bit of 
a steal from The Corn Is Green.) But 
Papa Leckie won't hear of spending 
money on higher education when Robie 





Robie Shannon (Tom Drake) enjoys 
this problem in The Green Years. 


might be earning a few dollars in the 
boiler works. 

Added to troubles at home and 
school, Robie’s religion is a problem. His 
Irish parents have brought him up a 
Catholic. But the Leckie’s is a stern 
Scotch-Presbyterian household. He is 


oO eS 


; Ses 
faced with the problem of choosing 
which church he will attend. 

As if this were not enough, the film 
takes time to have Robie fall in love 
with a girl (Beverly Tyler) from one of 
the most well-to-do families in town. 

There is some fine acting here. Dean 
Stockwell who plays Robert Shannon as 
a child is a great little trouper (Acad- 
emy Award style), though ‘it’s some- 
times hard to tell how much of the 
scene-stealing is his acting and how 
much those big brown eyes. Tom Drake, 
as the high-school age Robert Shannon, 
gives another genuine performance. 
Nor can we omit mention of Richard 
Hadyn as the sarcastic, but sympathetic 
headmaster who urges Robie to pursue 
his study of medicine. 

The versatile Charles Coburn gets 
top-billing. Amusing as he occasionally 
is as Robie’s great-grandfather, he often 
seems a little kittenish as he goes 
prancing around in his kilts or hieing 
himself off on a binge. This time laurels 
go to actors sti!l in their “green years.” 

The film just misses being a great 
motion picture. It tackles significant 
problems, In fact, it tackles almost all 
the major problems of life — love, friend- 
ship, the family, career, and religion. 
Perhaps it tackles too much. Its drama 
needs to be a bit more tightly knit. 
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alge WEEK'S Quiz 
TENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Perfect Score 100%. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


I. IMMIGRATION 


Score yourself 6 for each one of the 
following which you can answer cor- 
rectly. A perfect score nets you 36. 

1. Immigration into the U. S. reached 
its all-time peak during 

a. 1885-1895 c. 1918-1929 
b. 1901-1910 d. 1933-1941 

2. Under our present immigration 
system, the quota for each country is 
based on 

a: the total population of that country 

b. the number of applicants seeking ad- 

mission 

ce. the number of people from that na- 

tion in the U. S. in 1920 

d. the size of the country 

3. The Chinese exclusion act 

a. was repealed in 1943 

b. was signed by President Truman 

c. puts China on a quota basis 

d. has been extended to 1950. 

4. Up to 1890, most immigrants to 
the U. S. came from 
. the Western hemisphere 
. northern and western Europe 
. the Mediterranean countries 
. Asia and Africa 
. The first general immigration law 
was passed to bar 
. all immigration from Asia and the 

Pacific islands 

b. all who could not read or write 

c. criminals, diseased persons and luna- 

tics 

d. Fascists and Communists 

6. The immigration laws of 1921, 
1924 and 1929 restrict immigration to 

a. people from the northern and western 

countries of Europe 
. about 150,000 a year 
. those in need of financial aid 
. citizens of the United Nations 
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My score is 
ll. GERMANY 


Test your knowledge of present day 
Germany by underlining the correct 
word or phrase in each of the follow- 
ing. Score 6 each, perfect score 24. 

1. Arthur Axmann tried to organize 
a movement to 

a. smuggle Hitler into Argentina 

b. revive Nazi ideas in Germany 

c. negotiate a separate peace with Eng- 

land 

d. cooperate with Allied authorities. 

2. German magazines and newspa- 
pers are controlled by 

a. reformed Nazis 

b. Justices of the Nuremberg trials. 

c. the Allied Military Government 

d. the United Nations Commissions. 


8. Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
signed a communique on Allied policy 
of occupation of Germany at 

a. Yalta c. Cairo 
b. Teheran d. Casablanca. 

4. The most highly industrialized of 

the four occupation zones is the 
a. Russian c. British 
b. French d. American. 


My score is 


Ill. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing the correct word in each space. 
Score 5 each, perfect score 20. 

1. George Westinghouse was born 
a 

2. He developed a system for trans- 
mitting current. 

3. He also furthered railway safety 
through his invention of the air- 








4. Many modern ships are propelled 
by his turbine . 





My score is 


IV. PIX QUIZ 

With pictures to help you, see if you 
can fill in the blanks. Score 5 each, 
perfect score 20. 











1. What U. S. gen- 
eral is working to 
end this civil war? 


2. Nationality of UN 
Council chairman. 




















Genev 

3. What = organiza- 4. Heads Atomic En- 
tion has closed up ergy Committee. 
here? 





. My total score 
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These words appear in this issue 
The accented syllable is capitalized 


anemia (uh-NEE-mee-uh), p. 17. 
Lack of red corpuscles in the blood. 

albumen (al-BEW-muhn. Pronounce 
the a as in cat), p. 17. The protein in 
the white of an egg and flesh of ani- 
mals. 

carnivorous (kahr-NIHV-uh-ruhs), 
p. 17. Flesh-eating. Carnivorous ani- 
mals are those that eat the flesh of 
other animals. 
(KONN-sue-luhr), p. 6. 
Pertaining to a consul. A consul is an 
officer appointed by a government to 
take care of his country’s business in- 
terests in a foreign nation. 

blubber, p. 14. Fat of sea mammals 
from which oil is obtained. It lies next 
to the skin and over the flesh and serves 
as protection against cold. 

parasites (PAR-uh-sites. Pronounce 
the a as in cat), p. 17. Animals or 
plants that live on others. 

totem pole (TOE-tuhm), p. 14. A 
pole carved and painted with the em- 
blem of a tribe or clan. Totem poles are 
set up in front of the houses of North 
American Indians living along the 
Northwest coast. 

proboscis (pro-BOSS-ihs), p. 17. Ex- 
tremely long snout. An elephant’s trunk 
is a proboscis. 

quarry (KWOR-ee), p. 14. Animal 
chased in a hunt. 

recur (ree-KUHR), p. 17. Occur 
again; come up again; be repeated. 

ruthless (RUTH-lihs), p. 17. Cruel; 
having no pity; showing no mercy. 
(SAL-ih-vair-ee ). Pro- 
nounce the a in sal as in cat), p. 17. 
Producing saliva. Saliva is produced by 
the salivary glands of the mouth. 

larvae (LAHR-vee), p. ti. 

Anopheles (uh-NOFF-uh-leez), p. 
iy 

plasmodia 
17. 
SPELL IT RIGHT 

On each line you see the right way 
and the wrong way to spell a word. 
Draw a line through the WRONG 


consular 


salivary 


(plazz-MO-dee-uh), pp. 


spelling. 

Mariage Marriage 
Limousine Limosine 
Filipino Philipino 
Offered Offerred 
Colleagues Colleages 
Appartment Apartment 
Received Recieved 
Disapear Disappear 
Politician Politican 


DON’T LOOK NOW. Here are the 
answers, printed upside down. 
‘ueInijod “aaddesip ‘paatsoar ‘yaauyreds 


‘sonBeofjoo ‘paioyjo ‘omdyty ‘ouysnouyy ‘eBereds ) 
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Short Shots 


EY, people, please let me forget I 

said Gary Cooper looked like a 
broken-down buffalo in Pride of the 
Yankees? Here’s another letter from a 
miffed Cooper fan—Ruth Bretz, of 
Huntingburg, Ind. 


“And what if Gary Cooper looked a 
little green at the plate in Pride of the 
Yankees? I thought he did exceedingly 
well. Remember, he’s an actor, not a 
pro ball player. What's more, he was 
picked for the part by ten national polls! 
That means he was the people’s choice 
for the role of Lou Gehrig!” 


O. K., Ruth, let’s run him for presi- 
dent. He’s so tall, dark and silent. 

Hoop-la. Here you are, folks, the ten 
top high school basketball teams of the 
past season — judging by their won- 
and-lost records. 


High School Won Lost 
Parrish (Selma, Ala.) 29 0 
Lincoln (Nebr.) 26 0 
Mayville (N. D.) 24 0 
Jesuit (New Orleans, La.) 23 0 
Middletown (Ohio) 22 0 
Roosevelt (Seattle, Wash.) 17 0 
Champaign (Ill.) 38 1 
Natrona (Wyo.) 33 1 
West (Tenn.) 26 1 
Crozier (Dallas, Texas) 32 2 


If we had to pick the top team, it 
would have to be Parrish High of 
Selma, Ala. The Selma hoop dunkers 
have now won 67 straight games and 
two straight state crowns! Who could 
ask for anything more? 

Can the fellows who toot the horns in 
the school band become sports heroes? 
Aren’t all musicians supposed to be sis- 
sies? The answer is — no. 

As evidence we give you Larry Hunt, 
ace basketballer of the Woodrow Wil- 
son five, of P»ckley, champs of West 
Virginia; and Lee Truman, all-state 
football star from Owensboro, Ky. Both 
these fellows played in the school band 
before they ever went out for sports! 

Snake peddler. When Ed McKeever, 
Cornell football coach, attended Texas 
Tech College, he helped pay his way 
through by peddling rattlesnake skins! 
He spent his summers catching the 
snakes. In the fall, he would return with 
one full of clothes, the 
others full of snake skins. Rates ranged 
from 50 cents to a buck. 


four suitcases - 


Big-league stars with unusual hob- 
bies: Jeff Heath, Senators, goes hunting 
with a bow and arrow; Bob Kennedy, 
White Sox, plays the xylophone; Joe 
Kuhel. Senators, performs magic tricks; 
Slats Marion, Cardinals, goes in for 
fancy woodworking. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


‘ Binic 29 
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These five hoopsters carried Parrish High of Selma, Ala., to its second 


straight state title and second straight unbeaten season. Left to right: 
Jimmy Guthrie, Elliot Speed, Mabry Hardy, Dick McKenzie, Jack Brown. 








How fo gain with a gal with a brain 





1. Just your luck that the class “Miss 
America” is also the class intellectual. 
Well, this calls for a change of pace. But 
one thing that remains constant is this gal- 
attracting Arrow outfit, with a handsome 
Arrow Shirt, colorful Arrow Tie, blend- 
ing Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Now get into a private conversation on 
the relative merits of Keats and Shelley. 
It may be rocky going, but it’s worth it to 
give her an eyeful of your perfect-sloping 
Arrow Collar that compliments you from 
the neck up. When she weakens, make a 
date — for the museum, maybe. 


y7) 
2. English Lit lets you make a two-way 
impression. Face the class and quote ver- 
batim from Mr. Milton. While her ears 
are taking in the wonder of your intellect, 
her eyes are appraising the wonderful trim- 
fit of your Mitoga-cut Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%). 


4. Here’s proof you can’t tell a magazine 
by its cover girl! You’re all set for a lecture 
on Bookbinding in the Middle Ages, but 
instead the Class Brain wants to jump to 
juke box jive! MORAL: Women are dif- 
ferent. Vive la difference. Vive la Arrow. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs * Underwear + Sports Shirts 


fi 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING: : 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


iceco SHINOLA 


WEED 


@ As the saying goes, if the shoe fits, wear it. 
That's an old saying, but good advice. It will 
pay you to KEEP EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
In addition to improving the appearance of 
your shoes, the oily waxes in Shinola help 
preserve the leather. 

SHINOLA WHITE is what no well-dressed 
person should be without. That is, if he 
wears white shoes. SHINOLA WHITE works 
beautifully on all types of white shoes. 





















PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL 10¢ 


COLORS 














>BLEMISHES< 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


OAP & OINTMENT 





















Electroflash unit comes in portable 
case which contains reflector, flash- 
bulb, and power pack to operate it. 


10,000 FLASHES 


Photographers who use flashbulbs in 
quantity should be interested in the new 
Wabash Electroflash unit. The unit is 
designed to produce a minimum of 
10,000 photographic flashes with a 
single repeating flashbulb. The mech- 
anism consumes less current for a thou- 
sand flash pictures than a 100-watt bulb 
consumes in ten hours. 


AUTO ART 


The woman’s touch has invaded the 
sacred realm of automobile design. Re- 
cently, Ford Motor Company hired a 
sculptor, an art teacher, an interior dec- 
orator, and an advertising artist (all 
female) to bring the feminine point of 
view to the styling of the new Fords, 
Mercurys, and Lincolns. These gals 
work on interior design. They have 
charge of selecting upholstery fabrics, 
designing the window controls, door 
handles, dome lights, and instrument 
panels. 

Eugene Gregorie, head of the Ford 
styling department says, “The trend is 
away from the strictly masculine ap- 
proach —the engineering mind. You 
can compare automobile designing to 
home building. Usually the wife has 
the say about interior finishings, while 
the husband takes care of the exterior.” 

The Ford plan suggests a new field 
for career-minded women. We're cer- 
tainly not averse to a little art in our 
autos — just as long as we don’t find our 
windshield framed in lace or our dash- 
board concocted of strawberry chintz. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for 
any item that's “news” to us. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, 220 East 42nd 
$t., 14th Floor, New York, N. Y. Please sign 
name, and home and school addresses. 


The trade paper Bankamerican tells 
this Mark Twainish story about one 
of its small-town subscribers: 

The man is a super-husky chief bank 
clerk, and he has a small safe in his 
home. One day the combination got 
out of order, so he hefted it in his 
brawny arms and carried it down the 
street to the local locksmith. On the 
way he nearly bumped into the justice 
of the peace. 

“For heaven’s sake, Elmer,” said His 
Honor, “why can’t you carry a wallet 
like everybody else?” 

This Week 


The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But it hasn’t any mind; 

It wanders through creation 
With its headlight on behind. 


No Habla Espanol 


Connie Mack, owner-manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, took his team to 
Mexico in 1937 for spring training. They 
were accompanied by several sports 
correspondents. One evening three of 
the correspondents dined in one of 
Mexico City’s most expensive restau- 
rants, 

“Td like another pot of tea,” said 
Cy Peterman, of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, when the meal was done. 
“How d’you say tea in this cockeyed 
language?” 


“La quenta,” said Al Horwits, of the 


Ledger, signaling a waiter. Then he and . 


the third diner excused themselves. 
They watched joyously from the door- 
way as the waiter returned with the 
check. 

“No, no,” Peterman protested. “Tea, 
La quenta.” 

“La quenta,” the waiter said sternly, 
tapping the bill with an uncompromis- 
ing forefinger. Peterman paid — and 


bought a Spanish dictionary. 
Quote 
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All Those in Favor? 


The Mayor of a town in California 
had just called to order the meeting of 
the City Council when a slight earth- 
quake occurred, 

His honor made his departure through 
the nearby door; the Councilmen 
through the windows. The faithful City 
Clerk remained to make the following 
notation for the record: On motion of 
the City Hall the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Lincoln Log, Kenosha. Wis 








YOU CAN NOW GET 
YOUR CLUB PINS 
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A and with 

N . 

! Suitable Guards! 

H 

Ouilh We have more than ten 

nnn [ thousand designs for you 

$ ( | to choose from or we will 

c EC create your pin from your 
own original design. Write 

t for complete information, 

? stating purpose or nature 

* of yourclub so that we may 
suggest suitabfe designs. 
Any style can be made with 

2 greek or english letters or 

4 club name. All pins and 

A guards are made with the 
best safety catches. 

$ r 

) 

" 4 » d Our products are fully 

: : guaranteed. 

1 f 

c Nation’s lowest prices for 

$ quality club jewelry. 

° 

5 Write Dept. 580 

? for complete information. 





J. A. Nevers & Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 


1031 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 
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REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 















American History Chemistry 
Modern History Physics 
Plane Geometry Economics 


Spanish 3 years 
Spanish 2 years 


Trigonometry 

Intermediate Algebro 
Advanced Algebra French 3 years 
General Biology French 2 years 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


37 GERMANIA PLACE 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 











ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mighti 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand <prop 
British Uganda —French Colonials — Early British Colo« 
tial— West Indies — South American and War stamps 
sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send onl 

e. EMPL STAMP COMPANY, Dept. S&S 








j for postag 
» Toronto 5, Canada. 


A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
copyright 1946 by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl) M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 





Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more 
subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a 
semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- 
ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
| copy: 10 cents. 

* 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
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When leaving a party, you should go 
to the host or hostess and say: 

A. “Thanks, the refreshments were 
drooly.” 

B. “Bye now, see you at school to- 


C. “I enjoyed the party very much.” 
*4991109 81 1) 



































We Willams 


oP ea 


William Williams was one 
signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence who followed the 
straight line of duty without re- 
gard to the possible conse- 
quences. 


The name of this Connecticut 
patriot will endure thru the ages 
because of a steadfast loyalty 
during the trying days of the 
Revolution. To one of his col- 
leagues who had refused to sign 
the Declaration he said: 


“Then, sir, you ought to be 
hanged for not doing your duty.” 


Such ready recognition of 
duty is an American characteris- 
tic. This, coupled with a willing- 
ness to make necessary sacrifices, 
is a reason for the continuous in- 
crease in life insurance in force. 


C/he PrupeNTiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


— 











AUTOMOBILE RACING... 


Then and Now 


Since the day, back in 1902, that Henry Ford amazed the world 
by driving a mile-a-minute in an automobile, America has set the 
pace in automobile racing. On the land—as well as on the sea 
and in the air—‘‘speed’’ seems to be Uncle Sam‘s middle name! 
We've broken more records than any other country—and we're 
still making new ones! 


But racing records are not the only ones that are “made in the 
U.S.A."’. Right in America are grown the world’s finest peanuts— 
and the choicest are packaged by Planters to set the record in 
crispness, freshness and flavor! For vitamin-rich food that is rich in 
flavor, too, eat Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the 
new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, filberts, pea- 
nuts—available in vacuum-packed glass jars and handy 10c bags. 


a Planters Peanuts 
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Dear Subscriber, 


Lal Off the Press 


2 a The large majority of WORLD WEEK subscrib- - 


Classics, compiled by Margaret Mayor- 


ga, Greenberg, Publisher, 400 Madison ers are far-sighted! By that, we mean that they can 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . , 

There is probably no teacher of dra- see three months ahead and read the wisdom of 
matics who has not at some time been . Ges 
faced with the problem of presenting renewing their subscriptions now. 


a first-rate amateur dramatic production 
on a totally inadequate budget. The ees , 
payment of royalties usually looms larg- They know that by waiting until September, they 
est in such a budget, and the teacher is 
forced to settle for some mediocre 


will be delayed in receiving several issues. They 


product of dubious educational, not to know the value of having that important first issue 
mention dramatic, value. This new. col- 

lection of one-act plays, all of them on hand for the new pupils when school opens — and 
available without charge to amateur : : 

groups, is therefore particularly wel- the ensuing issues all on schedule. 


come. The plays in this volume are 
distinguished works by established au- 








thors, and most of them are suitable for They also know they can not possibly lose — that 

performance by high school students 

of average ability. An unusual feature of they can only gain — by sending in their renewal 

the book is’ its broad coverage of the “ P 

dramatic art of other times and peoples. now. They merely estimate the number of pupils 
ms AT they will have, and revise this number up or down 

The Handy Encyclopedia of Useful . ‘ 

iiconieiinn, ote wy Leots Chantend, in September. They are completely protected against 

Jew Home Library, TI lakis ° 

New Home Library, The Blakiston all risk. 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1946, 69c. 

Here is a real bargain in reference 
books for small school or classroom , 
libraries. It contains an amazing amount You are undoubtedly one of these far-sighted 
of historical, biographical, and _ scien- 


tific information, word lists, special people, and for your convenience, we print the ten- ~ 


sections devoted to Literature and tative subscription form below. Make your reserva- 
! Language, The Arts, The Home, Busi- 


e ness, etc. The type is clear, and the tion now, and relax in the assurance that WORLD 


general format excellent. A good index : ‘ H 
aids in the location of desired material. WEEK'S splendid 1946-47 program will be yours 


e * * * 


from start to finish! 
Note for Chairmen of Speakers 


n e Oi i i i i i i i i i i i ee i i i i ee | 
a Committees 

e Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

7 of Scholastic Magazines, author of Win- 

: dows on the World and a forthcoming 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


world history, will be available for a 
limited number of speaking engage- 
ments during the school year 1946-47. 
Chairmen of speakers committees for 
conventions, institutes, meetings of 
teachers, etc., who would be interested 
in having Mr. Gould address their meet- 
ings or participate in panel discussions 
are invited to communicate with him 
at 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. As Mr. Gould’s itineraries will 


Please enter my tentative subscription for WORLD WEEK, 
to begin with the first September issue. I am fully protected against 
risk in placing this tentative order, as I may revise the number 
requested in any way within 3 weeks after receiving the first issue. 


______weekly copies WORLD WEEK.............. 50c a semester 


Free Teachers * Name 





be planned during the summer, com- |g ~“"G@ 4 COEMEFS PF Namen... eceeesseerecececececccceererccsevecenss 

munications should be sent to him this Edition with first | oi) 

spring. Scholastic Magazines do not ac- 10 student copies; - 
| , ~ -Mr G ’s speaki . ee OGRE si cinc s DaNRAER so Beas eee eee ee 
cept fees for Mr, Gould s speaking en sittistangh teak ess 

gagements since his speaking engage- F Ch 2 

ments are made only for dates that do copy with each t . MeTrTerereectre Litre ee ONS ..cccececevbe 

not interfere with his editorial schedule. additional 30. CHARS: :.. saan’ th susigioeaee oinatebels Vien een Las pte 





Maurice R. Robinson 
Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 
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There’s the one and only 
Grand Canyon—217 miles of 
fantastic rock sculptures. 


Now you can really look forward to enjoying that long-awaited 
vacation in one or all of these colorful places in the Southwest. 


There’s Carlsbad Caverns, 
“the underground Grand 
Canyon” in southeastern New 
Mexico, with its miles upon 
miles of subterranean fantasy. 





A few weeks at a Dude Ranch 
in the cool mountains of Col- 
orado, Arizona,or New Mexico, 
will “be good for your soul” 
while you ride and relax 





amid great natural beauty. 


And California offers practi- 
cally everything you wantina 
vacation—from swimming in 
the blue Pacific to skiing in the 
snowy Sierras, from modern 
city glamour to historic Span- 
ish missions. 








The historic Indian country 
and prehistoric cliff dwellings 
around Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and Navajoland in Arizona are 
unending attractions, especial- 
ly when children are along. 











These Famous Santa Fe Trains 
to Serve You on your Vacation This Summer 


THE SUPER CHIEF—America’s most preferred all- 
first-class streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
THE CHIEF—Famous daily all-first-class streamliner 
serving the Southwest and California. 

EL CAPITAN — the extra fare, all-chair-car transcon- 
tinental streamliner that made railroad history. 

THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED and THE GRAND 
CANYON LIMITED—providing daily service between 
Chicago and the West. 

THE SCOUT—Famous economy train for points be- 


tween Chicago and California — helps you stretch 
that vacation budget. 














